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Who Is There To Take Our Place? 


SONY piace we quit, who is there to take our 
place?” 

The effrontery of this remark, made 
recently by the aging dean of a large college of 
education to an official in Phi Delta Kappa, should 
not obscure a chill truth behind it. 

The dean had been making a study of the quality 
of young men entering teacher education curricula 
in his institution. He was dismayed, but hardly sur- 
prised, to find the quality not only poor but getting 
poorer year by year. 

Now a Phi Delta Kappa commission has in some 
manner corroborated the dean’s findings. In each 
one of four different colleges and universities in 
Kansas and Missouri, the 1958-60 Commission on 
Teacher Selection discovered that men graduates 
entering the teaching field in 1956 were significantly 
less able, on the average, than other male graduates, 
as measured by the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination. (For details, see the 
report beginning on page 291, this KAPPAN.) 

In a letter to PDK chapter officers, Executive Sec- 
retary Maynard Bemis has urged the examination 
of relevant facts in other institutions. It seems en- 
tirely possible that the quality story in urban uni- 
versities will be still more depressing. 

The commission also found that a sample of Amer- 
ican lay citizens who know something about the 
schools feel strongly that there should be more men 
in teaching, particularly at the elementary level. 


If they expect to get them in quantity, they expect 
the impossible. 


Selecting almost at random, one can point to a 
number of studies that tell us why this is true. 
Dorothy Carel Laird, et al, reported in the Winter, 
1958, Educational Horizons that only 133 of 2,260 
freshmen men questioned in seven Florida colleges 
and universities a few years ago were currently con- 
sidering teaching as a life work. Seventy-one per cent 
of the men who had once considered it but had 
dropped the idea gave “insufficient salaries” as at 
least one of their reasons. Only one-half of one per 
cent of the men considered teaching “too difficult” 
for them. 

Contrast this with the fact that ?° per cent of the 
1,184 women in the study were actively considering 
teaching as a career. Of those who didn’t select it, 


only 18 per cent mentioned salary as a serious draw- 
back. 
In America, women can afford to teach. Men can’t. 


HEN the American society really wants to get 

a job done (for example, the destruction of 
German industry by bombing in World War II), it 
searches out or builds the very best human and 
technological instruments. By one means or another 
(but usually through financial inducements), it brings 
to key positions (engineer, plant manager; pilot, 
bombardier) the men with know-how or the capabil- 
ity of acquiring it. 

But in education this same society can’t seem to 
break through barriers of law and custom. In cer- 
tain areas within education, interestingly enough, it 
has been done. Consider, for example, vocational ag- 
riculture. In many states Vo-Ag is the best, the most 
dedicated teaching being done at the secondary level. 
Vocational agriculture teachers have formed strong 
and effective state organizations. No doubt Smith- 
Hughes salaries have had something to do with this. 
And Dean Walter Cook, speaking before a Minnesota 
vocational agriculture teachers’ association, said: 

“Perhaps some reasons why you get things done 
that need to be done are that you are made up en- 
tirely of men. It is your profession. You acquire ten- 
ure on the job. You stay on your positions longer 
and you add stability to the teaching profession.” 

It is foolish and misleading, perhaps, to tie an eco- 
nomic label on all human endeavor. Yet it may be 
pertinent here to point out that society spends more 
money for one year of teaching service from a wom- 
an than it does from a man, despite the single salary 
principle. The reason for this is simple: Only about 
50 per cent of the women trained for teaching (at an 
average cost to the state of at least $4,000) stay in 
the profession for as long as ten years. Seventy-eight 
per cent of them marry and drop out of teaching 
during the best years of their lives. Some of the 
finest young women leave teaching first, as many 
Phi Delta Kappans know who found a wife in Ed. 
Psych. 100. 

Almost no one finds fault with the single salary 
principle today. Yet “equal pay for equal service,” 
viewed from the standpoint of society’s needs, may 
be a treacherous and deceptive concept. 

It is instructive to note that the single salary 
shibboleth is observed only in a few Western coun- 
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tries. Austria, not generally considered a backward 
nation, regularly provides a cost-of-living bonus and 
additional household allowances for married men 
teachers. Married elementary school teachers receive 
an allowance of 65 schillings per month for the wife 
and each child; and a food allowance of 105 schill- 
ings per month in addition for each child.' (The ratio 
of men to women in Austrian schools is nearly two 
to one, whereas in America it is one to three.) 

If the American public is in earnest about upgrad- 
ing the quality of education, and if it really means 
that more men in the schools would be a good thing, 
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then it is our opinion that the teaching profession will 
have to accept, among other fundamental reforms; 

1. Differential salaries with much higher maxi- 
mums, established upon some principle that will 
bring many more alert, capable young men into 
teaching and keep them there. 

2. A rigorous tightening of admission standards 
for teacher education. 

3. Elimination of borderline institutions now grant- 
ing teaching degrees. —SME 


1 Austrian Si & and Their Education Since 1945, Bulletin 
1957, No. 2, . Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 





PRIL, 1960, marks the third national observance 
of Teaching Career Month as coordinated by 
the National Education Association. Objectives: 1. 
To improve the schools by providing increasing num- 
bers of fine teachers (in the fall of 1959, 227,000 
new teachers were needed, but only 92,000 college 
graduates were expected to enter teaching). 2. To 
encourage larger numbers of qualified young people 
to become teachers. 3. To influence the most com- 
petent teachers to remain in the profession. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL 


Most important, the NEA hopes to show that for 
our country’s survival, teaching must be the pre- 
eminent profession. Salaries are just beginning to 
reflect popular recognition of the validity of such 
an objective. This is evident in the two graphs below. 
It should be noted, of course, that low teacher salaries 
have by no means disappeared. In 1958-59, 18 per 
cent of the teachers in America were being paid less 
than $3,500 a year. But as recently as 1952-53, 62 
per cent of the salaries were below $3,500. 


SALARY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL INSTRUCTIONAL 


STAFF AS A PER CENT OF AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS PER 
FULL-TIME EMPLOYEE IN ALL INDUSTRIES COMBINED 


According to this chart (right), P*" °*™ 





teachers’ salaries lagged badly 
during World War Il. By 1945 
they had fallen to 88 per cent 
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of the all-industry average. Three 
years later, however, they had 
recovered sharply to 102 per 
cent. Since then they have im- 
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proved irregularly, reaching 114 
per cent by 1958-59. At that 
level, the relative position of 





teachers’ earnings was the best 
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it had been (except during the 
depression’s depths) at any time 
since the first World War. (Chart 
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adapted from Paying for Better 
Schools, published by the Com- 
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mittee for Economic Develop- 
ment.) 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
AND THE COST OF LIVING 
SINCE 1939 
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(right) of teachers’ salaries and 
the cost of living since 1939 ap- 
peared in the January, 1960, is- 
sue of Overview, the new maga- 
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zine for educational executives. 
It shows a dramatic gain since 
the early 1950's in the average 
teacher's salary as compared 
with the rise in living costs. 
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By IRVIN F. COYLE 


What’s Happening in 
TEACHER SELECTION? 


Laymen and professionals agree 
that beginning teachers are better 
today than twenty years ago. 

But the quality of young 

men entering teaching appears to 
be comparatively weak. 

These are findings of PDK’s 
Commission on Teacher Selection. 


HIS article attempts to summarize a recent 
OT rescarch project which was concerned with 

qualities of the people who go into teaching. 
Some of the specific questions for which answers 
were sought are: What are the academic qualities 
of teachers? What personal qualities do patrons 
and school officials want in teachers? In what 
degree do teachers possess the desired qualities? 
If we are not getting the teacher qualities we 
want, what can be done about it? 

The study was carried out by the 1958-60 Phi 
Delta Kappa Commission on Teacher Selection. 
For those readers who are not Phi Delta Kap- 
pans, it should be noted that Phi Delta Kappa 
is an international professional fraternity whose 
membership is composed of men in the fields of 
teaching, school administration, and educational 
research. The purpose back of the research project 
was to try to discover information which might 
be helpful to many groups concerned with the 
various aspects of our educational system. Among 
the groups which may be interested in the study’s 
findings and implications are these: school patrons, 
school boards, school administrators, colleges and 
universities which train teachers, school and col- 
lege counselors, state departments of education, 
teacher organizations, state budget bureaus, and 
local and state educational planning committees. 

One part of the study samples opinions of 1,564 
persons scattered through thirty-four states and 
about equally divided between lay citizens and 





MR. COYLE (Gamma 450) is assistant to the presi- 
dent, University of Missouri. A member of the PDK 
Commission on Teacher Selection, he bases this 
article on more comprehensive reports presented at 
the 27th Biennial Council of Phi Delta Kappa by 
D. W. Tieszen and Herold Regier. 


school people. Questions were asked with respect 
to the way beginning teachers rate on a dozen 
personal qualities significantly related to teach- 
ing. The responses are summarized in Table I. 
The number of respondents is not large, but many 
parts of the country are represented and the 
ratings are of more than passing interest. 

Since the teachers were rated on a five-point 
scale, with five points representing the highest 
rating, it can be assumed that 2.5 is the “average” 
rating. The actual overall rating was 3.64. 

While these scores are good, there is admittedly 
some room for improvement, and such improve- 
ment is quite within the realm of possibility. The 
figures in the table indicate that lay people are 
a little better satisfied with qualities of beginning 
teachers than are school officials. This may be 
of some significance, both in regard to the present 
level of teacher quality and to the likelihood of 
improvement in the future. 

Table II shows what these same respondents 
said about the way today’s beginning teachers 
compare qualitatively (using the qualities in- 
dicated in Table I) with beginning teachers of 
twenty years ago. Nearly two-thirds of the lay 
people and the school officials rate today’s begin- 
ners “better.” Phi Delta Kappans are not quite so 
laudatory in respect to the new crop of teachers. 

Today’s new teachers ought to be superior, in 
some ways at least, to their counterparts of twenty 
years ago. Our beginners today are nearly all 
college graduates, whereas two decades ago many 
elementary teachers started teaching with only 
two years of college work. For example, in one 
Midwestern state elementary teachers twenty years 
ago had an average of about 75 semester hours 
of college credit, but today the elementary teach- 
er average is nearly 130 hours. 


COMPARING ACADEMIC CAPACITIES 
OF TEACHERS AND NON-TEACHERS 


_— Part II of its study, the Phi Delta Kappa 
Commission on Teacher Selection ran a sample 
check on the academic capacities of college stu- 
dents who go into teaching as compared with 
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Table I. HOW BEGINNING TEACHERS 


APRIL, 1960 
WERE RATED ON TWELVE PERSONAL 


QUALITIES 


Note: Ratings were indicated on a five-point scale. The figures shown are based upon one point for the lowest 
step on the rating scale and five points for the highest. 





Average of 


Ratings Given by— 





| 528 School 
Officials in 


825 Lay Citizens | 


in 34 States 


Qualities 


Average of Ratings 
Given by 1564 


211 Phi Delta 
Laymen & Educators 


33 States Kappans 
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Tehrs. 


| Elem. 
Tehrs. 


Elem. 
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All 
Tchrs. 


Sec. 
Tchrs. 


Elem. 
Tchrs. 


Sec 


Elem. ‘ 
Tchrs. 


Tchrs. 


Sec. 
Tehrs. 





3.77 
3.63 
3.48 
3.82 


3.60 
3.57 
a44 
3.78 


. Knowledge of subjects taught | 

. Broad, liberal arts background | 

. Effective teaching skills 

. General intelligence 

. Emotional stability, poise, 
mental health 

. Optimism, enthusiasm, per- | 
sonal magnetism 

. Moral standards 

. Good physical health 

. Cooperativeness, adaptability, 
friendliness 

. Democratic ideals, civic 
responsibility 

. Skill in expressing ideas 

12. Ability to maintain group 

discipline 


3.76 3.68 
3.66 
4.05 
4.12 


3.82 
4.14 
12 


4.02 3.84 


3.72 
3.62 





3.47 3.21 


3.46 
3.25 
3.64 
3.59 


3.63 
3.44 
3.34 
3.64 


3.55 
3.42 
3.50 
3.62 


3.48 
3.39 
3.65 
3.61 


3.55 
3.34 
3.26 
3.47 


3.37 
3.36 
3.60 
3.45 


3.57 
3.35 
3.29 
3.64 


3.66 3.69 
3.56 
3.93 
4.02 


3.65 
3.97 
4.00 





3.75 3.85 
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3.57 
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3.57 
3.45 


3.46 
3.35 


3.38 3.39 3.50 3.44 





3.88 3.71 


Averages 


3.65 


3.63 3.64 





3.58 3.49 | 3.66 





those students who do not prepare for teaching. 
Four Midwestern colleges and universities pro- 
vided the commission with data on American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination 
scores for 905 students who received baccalaur- 
eate degrees in 1956. A little more than one-third 
of these graduates had prepared to be teachers, 
and a little more than one-third of the group were 
women. The mean score was higher for those 
who had not prepared to teach, and the difference 
between the two groups was greater for men 
than for women. In the non-teaching group the 
mean score was higher for men than for women, 
but for the teaching group the women had the 
higher rating. The commission believes additional 
research is necessary in this area. 

An attempt was made to follow up those 1956 
graduates who went into teaching, to see if those 
who dropped out of teaching by the fall of 1959 
were those with the higher A.C.E. scores or those 
with the lower scores. Some of the individuals 
could not be located, but the investigation showed 
rather little A.C.E. test score difference between 
the group who started teaching in 1956 and the 
group still teaching in 1959. This is a type of 
study which should be undertaken on a large scale, 
and could well include also those who prepared 
to teach but never went into teaching. 

The three groups of respondents indicated in 


Tables I and II were asked about the percentage 
of men teachers in the schools of their communi- 
ties and what they thought the percentages should 
be. The answers obtained are summarized in 
Table III. School officials seem to want a con- 
siderably larger percentage of men teachers in 
the elementary schools than the lay people want, 
but in any case the actual percentage of men on 


Table II. COMPARISON OF TODAY’S BE- 
GINNING TEACHERS WITH BEGIN- 
NERS OF TWENTY YEARS AGO 


Per Cent Rating 
Today’s Beginning 
Teachers— 








Not as 
Good 


As 


Respondents 
Good 


Question 
Better 





Judging by a 
composite of 
the qualities 
listed in Table 
I, how do be- 
ginning teach- 
ers of today 
compare with 
beginning 
teachers of 
twenty years 
ago? 


Lay Citizens 64.0 27.7 8.3 





School Officials 64.7 28.9 
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elementary school staffs included in the study 
was below the desired ratio. 


Table Il. PERCENTAGE OF MEN 




















TEACHERS 
Median Percentages 
Ele- Second- 
Part I Question Respondents’ mentary ary 
In the schools of Lay Citizens 17.20 49.85 
your community, School Officials 17.73 51.60 
men constitute Phi Delta 
what percentage Kappans 20.25 51.62 
of the teachers? 
di 
Part 2 Ques- Sik: Median Percentages , 
tion ents Elem. Jr. High Sr. High 
What do you’ Lay Citizens 21.75 47.72 51.12 
think the per- School 
centage of Officials 30.29 49.69 52.03 


Phi Delta 
Kappans 32.72 50.65 53.83 


men teachers 
should be? 





Whereas lay citizens think one-fifth or more 
of the elementary teachers should be men, and 
school officials think about 30 per cent, both 
groups are in close agreement on the desired per- 
centage of men teachers in junior and senior high 
schools. Furthermore, the desired percentage in 
the secondary schools is almost exactly the per- 
centage of men teachers actually in the schools 
upon which the respondents reported. 


The questionnaire probed more deeply into the 
male teacher situation by asking these questions: 
(1) Why is it important to have a goodly percent- 
age of men teachers in the schools? (2) If there 
are not enough men teachers in the schools, what 
are the reasons? (3) What could be done to se- 
cure more men teachers? 


The respondents found it a little difficult to put 
into words their answers to Question 1, but the 
great majority, about two-thirds, gave answers 
which mean that “children just simply need some 
male teachers” in order to experience whatever 
values derive from the contrasts between men 
teachers and women teachers. Some of the re- 
spondents pointed out that in today’s society 
broken homes and employment patterns which 
minimize the amount of time a father has with his 
family make it more necessary than ever to pro- 
vide children with some male teachers. The rea- 
son given by the second highest number of re- 
spondents was “discipline.” About 30 per cent 
of the more than 1,500 people filling out the 
questionnaire thought that for disciplinary reasons 
there should be a sizeable ratio of men teachers 
in the schools. 
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As to why there are not more men teachers 
in the schools, those who completed the inquiry 
form, and more than half of these people were 
laymen, were almost of one accord in indicating 
“low salaries” as the basic reason. The second 
most frequently mentioned contributing cause, 
but marked by only one-third or so of the re- 
spondents, was “low prestige.” “Poor working 
conditions” constituted the third most important 
reason given. 

The final query was, “What could be done to 
secure more men teachers?” Again respondents 
were unanimous in saying that salaries in teaching 
will have to be raised. Although “working condi- 
tions” was in third place as a cause for the short- 
age of men teachers, the “improvement of working 
conditions” was second, and a close second at 
that, among statements respecting what needs 
to be done to secure more men teachers. The 
third most significant need, indicated by about 
30 per cent of the respondents, was “improvement 
in the prestige” associated with teaching as a pro- 
fession. 

In conclusion, it should perhaps be noted that 
there is a need for the teaching profession to care- 
fully analyze the concepts which we ordinarily as- 
sociate with “quality” in teachers. This PDK 
commission study constitutes only one step in the 
process of analysis. It is the commission’s hope 
that the study will stimulate further research by 
Phi Delta Kappans and other professionals. 





Membership of the Commission on Teacher 
Selection was as follows: 

D. W. Tieszen, Chairman, Dean of Instruc- 
tion, Central Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg 

Roy W. Browning, Sr., Dean of Education 
Studies and Director of Placement, Ottawa 
University, Ottawa, Kansas 

Irvin F. Coyle, Assistant to the President, 
University of Missouri, Columbia 

Newton O. Edwards, Dean of Boys, Hill- 
crest High School, Springfield, Missouri 

Homer L. Johnson, Professor of Education 
and Psychology, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg 

O. L. Plucker, Superintendent of Schools, 
Independence, Missouri 

Herold G. Regier, Director Teachers’ Ap- 
pointment Bureau, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence 

C. S. Robinson, Assistant Superintendent for 
Personnel, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri 

Earl Thomas, Principal, 
School, Kansas City, Missouri 
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Recruiting More Men for 


ELEMENTARY TEACHING 


By GEORGE I. BROWN 


An unflattering societal stereotype of 

the male elementary teacher in America 
may actually result in greater job 
satisfaction for the individual. 

But it limits recruitment. 

The author suggests a program for breaking 
the stereotype and bringing high 

quality young men into grade 

school classrooms. 


HE clamor for more men teachers in ele- 
mentary schools continues. 


Although the 

number of men in elementary teaching seems 
to have increased considerably in recent years, 
enormous obstacles stand in the way of significant 
gains. Among these is the fact that it takes some 
degree either of social ignorance or of personal 
courage for a man to enter teaching at the ele- 
mentary school level. For a “manly” man—and 
who doesn’t want to be “manly”?— it is to spit in 
the face of a strong societal stereotype. Even virile 
men (or perhaps particularly virile men) would 
rather be “in” than “out.” 

This stereotype is a familiar one. It goes some- 
what as follows: No man becomes an elementary 
school teacher unless he can do little else. The 
elementary school provides a refuge from mas- 
culine competition, a retreat from hairy-chested- 
ness. It is a peaceful haven where one can idle 
away the daylight hours teaching simple and ob- 
vious things to little people who, because of their 
small dimensions, provide a minimal threat to one 
of gentle, tender, or timorous nature. Actually, 
the stereotype suggests, these men teachers are 
very little different from their female counterparts. 

We shan’t attempt here to assess to what ex- 
tent the stereotype succeeds in validating itself. It 





MR. BROWN (Jota 944) is an associate professor of 
education, University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 


is interesting to observe, however, that men who 
have entered elementary teaching find challenge 
and reward in their work. A Fortune poll (Spring, 
1947) showed that only one per cent of men 
elementary teachers said they “seldom enjoy” 
teaching, as compared to 7.2 per cent of men in 
general who resent their work. Furthermore, and 
strangely, in view of the stereotype, these men 
are usually appreciated and esteemed in their re- 
spective communities. This apparent inconsistency 
is explained rather easily. When the local resident 
who has been thinking in terms of the stereotype 
meets the preclassified object in the flesh and 
today’s perceptions fail to jibe with yesterday’s 
prejudices, he is quick to take this as the ex- 
ception. It might well be an advantage to the man 
(as contrasted with the generic male) elementary 
school teacher that the stereotype does exist. The 
stereotype provides such a standard for com- 
parison that the individual can hardly miss con- 
trasting quite favorably with it. Thus the com- 
munity feels itself very fortunate indeed to have 
such a man around the schoolhouse. 

While the stereotype may be somewhat of an 
advantage to the individual man who has com- 
pleted his training and is ready to begin teaching, 
it assuredly does keep many men from preparing 
for the profession. There are other factors, of 
course, but this is a major one. 

Let us review quickly a few of the chief reasons 
why it is desirable to have more men elementary 
school teachers. The man teacher provides a 
model for children, a model to recognize and dif- 
ferentiate from that provided by mother and the 
female teacher. Boys may identify with or imitate 
the man teacher; girls can begin anticipating how 
a man is different from the women they know 
they shall all become. The girls’ concept of what 
future male companionship will be is broadened. 

Children still do have fathers, of course, and 
quite frequently the same father comes home In 
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the evening year after year. But sociologists have 
commented on and psychiatrists are concerned 
about the increasing brevity of time the con- 
temporary father spends with his family. Consider 
the contrast with, say, the colonial period in our 
history. We are told that there is a trend for 
today’s father to return to the family circle, but 
the main disintegrative forces that account for the 
henomenon of “untogetherness” remain un- 
changed. Even if “togetherness” were something 
more than a slick-magazine word, our society 
provides only the father as a major example 
of the masculine role, and he is sometimes not a 
good one. At the same time, it provides many 
women as models who could be of significant 
influence on the lives of children. As Alan 
Buechner of Harvard has so pungently said, as a 
culture we are being “skirted” to death. 


Psychologists and psychiatrists, while perhaps 
not taking this extreme position, are concerned 
with the growing lack of differentiation between 
the male and female roles. There seems to be an 
increasing overlap in both function and descrip- 
tion of the two, an increasing fuzziness along the 
border that separates what is expected of men and 
women in our culture. 


Professional people who are interested in this 
problem are disturbed. Some feel that a reclarifica- 
tion of the sex role is desperately needed. Most 
educators believe it would help in this clarification 
to have many more men teaching in the elementary 
school. These educators often have additional 
reasons for wanting more men teachers. They 
feel, for instance, that men in the school establish 
a more harmonious, balanced, and “life-like” fac- 
ulty atmosphere. This in turn should favorably 
affect the children. They realize that men can 
make a unique curricular contribution too. We 
are all aware, of course, that it is desirable to 
have men in physical education classes. There are 
other areas where just the fact that they are men 
gives teachers some advantage when helping 
children. 


National Picture a Dismal One 


Gleason and Mathews, in the April, 1959, Px 
DELTA KapPaN, describe a most happy situation 
in the Milwaukee area. One-half of the upper 
elementary education graduates from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee in 1956-58 were 
men. Inasmuch as upper elementary education in- 
cludes grades four through eight, it would be in- 
teresting to find out how many of these graduates 
do their teaching in grades four through six. The 
latter grades are more often considered elementary, 
whereas grades seven through eight are commonly 
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held to be part of the junior high school, where 
it is more societally acceptable to be a man in 
teaching. Whatever the case, the Milwaukee situa- 
tion is probably unique. The national picture is 
generally a dismal one. 


NEW APPROACHES TO PROBLEM 


| Oe FORTS to attract men into elementary school 
teaching have frequently been scattered, er- 
ratic, puny, and short-lived. Something dramatic 
needs to be done. Because this is a nation-wide 
problem, it needs to be attacked on a nation-wide 
scale. The scope of our thinking is very much 
in need of enlargement. 


Here are suggested three possible approaches 
to the problem which, it is hoped, may serve to 
illustrate what could be a more vigorous, con- 
sistent, and comprehensive attack on this vital 
problem. 


1. A national scholarship award system should 
be created to provide for the establishment of a 
number of Junior Teaching Fellowships. These 
would go to certain outstanding boys in the last 
year or two of high school in return for time 
spent assisting selected elementary school teachers 
in the classroom. This assistance should not be 
in the form of routine clerical work. It would seem 
essential that these students work with children, 
under the teachers’ guidance, in various learning 
tasks. It is important that these boys experience 
the excitement, satisfaction, and frustration in- 
volved when trying to help someone else learn. 
A recent study, reported in the New York Times 
of July 12, 1959, shows that many who enter the 
teaching profession do so because they have had 
such an experience. The Junior Teaching Fellow- 
ships would provide this opportunity for many 
potential male elementary school teachers, along 
with status and material rewards. Criteria would 
have to be established for the selection of 
fellowship recipients with good teaching potential. 

2. A new professional role sequence should be 
developed whereby career men in the armed forces 
could, upon completion of a twenty-year hitch, 
enter elementary teaching after appropriate train- 
ing. Enlisted men as well as officers should be 
eligible, and a college credit equivalent should 
be given for experience. Also, once the pattern 
was established, potential teachers could study 
while in the service, keeping the goal of elementary 
school teaching in mind. Because of the extended 
summer vacations, the profession of teaching 
should be attractive to these men. In addition, 
such men should have less difficulty in providing 
for their families on a teacher’s salary because of 
the supplementary income they receive in the 
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form of retirement pay. Careful screening would 
eliminate undesirable personalities and could pro- 
vide a filter through which many relatively young 
and potentially excellent elementary teachers could 
come. Once the pattern was established, it might 
be possible that in the future many men would 
select this as a career sequence. Just about now 
there should be a considerable number of men 
who, having enlisted in the 1940’s, could well fit 
into such a program. 

3. A direct attack upon the societal stereotype 
of the male elementary school teachers should be 
made through mass media. For example, a tele- 
vision series of the situational type, with the 
central male character an elementary teacher, 
could be produced. The teacher could be shown 
with his family, in the community, in the school 
—not in a didactic manner but rather as a human 
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being (slightly superior in many qualities, of 
course!), similar perhaps to the father in the 
“Father Knows Best” series. Perhaps such a series 
could be supported by foundation funds, as was 
“Omnibus.” It might be carried on as a form of 
social research. The problem would be to see 
whether it would affect the stereotypical thinking 
of different samples of viewers. 

These three approaches are suggested only as 
examples. There are without doubt many, many 
approaches to this problem. They need to be 
brought forth, evaluated, and acted upon. 
educators do feel the desperate need for men in 
elementary schools which they so often verbalize, 
then they must unite and attack what is a big 
problem in a big way. Or perhaps if real ac- 
complishment is to be expected, they must attack 
this big problem in many big ways. 





T was predicted in 1947, says Robert S. Thurman, 

that men teachers would soon disappear from U.S. 
elementary schools. But actually, in the twelve years 
from 1945 through 1957, the number more than 
doubled. Thurman completed a doctoral study of 
their role, status, and problems while a student at 
George Peabody College for Teachers in 1958. Some 
of his findings and recommendations are of general 
interest. 

Nearly a thousand representative men teachers 
throughout the U.S. took part in the Thurman study. 
They were, on the average, 34 years of age, married, 
had at least one child, and had served in the armed 
forces. They were better prepared than the average 
elementary teacher, nearly all having a college degree. 
Almost three-fourths were studying at the graduate 
level or had advanced degrees. Almost all had taken 
course work in elementary education and the large 
majority had done student teaching at the elementary 
school level, predominantly in the intermediate 
grades. One-eighth were teaching principals. Only one 
per cent were full-time classroom teachers in the 
primary grades, although approximately one-half of 
the superintendents, men teachers, PTA presidents, 
and other educators Thurman contacted recommend- 
ed that men be assigned to all grade levels. in the 
elementary school. 

The average salary in this national sampling was 
$4,370. The average received by men teaching in 
the Southeast and the Plains states was approximately 
$1,000 less than this average. One man in four re- 
ceived increments for duties other than classroom 
teaching or for being the head of a family. Nearly 
all believed their salaries inadequate and a majority 
worked outside of school hours for extra income. 
Two-fifths of the wives were employed. 

Participants recommended a minimum salary of 
$4,489 for a beginning teacher with the bachelor’s 
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degree and $8,071 for a teacher with twenty years 
of experience and the master’s. Interestingly enough, 
a majority of the men favored a single salary sched- 
ule for men and women teachers. The same viewpoint 
was expressed by a large majority of the super- 
intendents, PTA presidents, and others queried. 

A sizeable minority of men elementary school 
teachers did not agree with the National Education 
Association, however, in condemning merit raises. 

Thurman’s findings are at odds with those of Louis 
Kaplan! in that Thurman found no basic hostility 
between men elementary teachers and women ad- 
ministrators. Although three-fourths of the men 
teachers and approximately one-half of the other 
persons contacted agreed that men teachers prefer 
working with men principals, nearly all of the men 
who had women principals or supervisors said that 
the women accepted them as well as they did other 
staff members. Moreover, the desirability of having 
more men administrators as a means of encouraging 
men to enter elementary education was_ placed 
seventh by superintendents in their list of recruit- 
ment suggestions and twelfth by men elementary 
school teachers. 

The future plans of nearly one-half of the men 
included being promoted to elementary school prin- 
cipalships. Only one-fifth planned. to continue as class- 
room teachers. But only one-eighth looked forward 
to leaving education entirely. 

Mimeographed copies of an 11-page summary of 
this study may be obtained without charge by ad- 
dressing Dr. Thurman at Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, where he is a member of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary Education. He asks that 4 
stamped, self- addressed envelope be enclosed with 
requests. 


~ 1 Louis Kaplan, “The Status and Function of Men Teachers if 
Urban Elementary Schools.’’ (Unpublished Ed. D. dissertation. Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 1949.) 
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A Candidate for the Presidency 


Answers Questions on— 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S 
EDUCATION 


ROLE IN SUPPORT OF 


HE Phi Delta Kappa Board of Di- 

rectors believes it important for 
leaders in the teaching profession to 
know where candidates for presidential 
nomination stand on crucial educational 
questions, It also believes it important 
for candidates to know that educational 
leaders are studying their positions on 
these questions. 

For these reasons, the board at its 
February meeting authorized the profes- 
sional staff to address a set of four 
questions to the leading candidates in 
both parties. To date four candidates 
have responded. Only one of them gave 
specific answers to all four questions, 
however. These are printed herewith. 
The professional staff will continue to 
seek answers from other candidates and 
will publish them in later issues of the 
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By HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


QUESTION 1. Do you think the role of 
the federal government in public education 
Should be expanded? If so, in what ways and 
why? 

Our American school system is still in a too- 
long-continued crisis of overcrowded schools and 
underpaid teachers—and the tragic result is that 
our children are being deprived of the education 
they need and deserve. 

This is a situation we cannot tolerate—not just 
because the United States is engaged in an un- 
precedented struggle with the Soviet Union for 
world leadership, but, even more important, be- 
cause the very foundation of progress of our 
democratic society is the intelligent, informed 
citizen. 

Our children will not get the kind of education 
they need for the Space Age unless they have 





excellent, well-paid teachers, well-equipped class- 
rooms, libraries, laboratories, and proper health 
facilities in every school community throughout 
the nation. 

Our states and local school districts have made 
valiant efforts to improve public education—to 
build better schools and to raise teachers’ salaries 
to levels in keeping with their work and their 
responsibilities. But the taxing power of the 
states and local communities is limited, and the 
population growth, particularly in suburban areas, 
has placed a tremendous financial burden on the 
school districts and states. 

Federal aid is needed—and it is needed now. 
Crowded classrooms and low teachers’ salaries 
will not be ended by half-hearted, half-way meas- 
ures. We must match our good intentions with 
money to help finance both school construction 
and teachers’ salaries. 


QUESTION 2. Do you endorse the prin- 
cipal features of the Murray-Metcalf Bill for 
financial support to education as originally 
proposed? If not, how would you change it 
and why? 

I joined in sponsoring the Murray school aid 
bill introduced last year and I supported legisla- 
tion in the Senate this year to carry out its intent. 

Our purpose in the Murray bill was to provide 
federal grants to the states to help local school 
systems build classrooms and raise teachers’ sal- 
aries. The Senate in February approved an amend- 
ment giving the states the same free choice in de- 
termining which needs have top priority and 
what proportion of available funds should go to 
each purpose. 

And I would like to add that both the Murray 
bill and the bill which passed the Senate contain 
specific prohibitions against any kind of federal 
control of education. 
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QUESTION 3. Do you have any particu- 
lar legislative program with regard to educa- 
tion which, if nominated and elected, you 
would propose to Congress? If so, what are 
its main features? 


Yes, I do have a program to upgrade American 
education and to increase education opportunities. 

My Youth Opportunity Program would estab- 
lish federal college scholarships for outstanding 
boys and girls in every state of the Union. Too 
many bright youngsters from low income families 
cannot afford to go on to college. This is a 
waste of brain power America cannot afford. 

Under my proposal, at least 46,000 young peo- 
ple could enter college each year with scholar- 
ships—based on merit and need—ranging from 
$500 to $1,500 a year. Parents will insist that 
their local schools provide the courses, the teach- 
ers, and the laboratory equipment essential for 
students to compete successfully for these scholar- 
ships. Thus, the scholarship program would be a 
tremendous incentive to upgrade high-school edu- 
cation throughout our nation. 

Also, I have proposed a tuition tax credit for 
higher education. This would give a great boost 
to low and middle income families and students 
by allowing them to deduct tuition payments—up 
to $450 a year—from their income taxes. We 
should supplement this tax credit with a loan in- 
surance program to protect the institutions of 
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higher education which lend money to their stu- 
dents. 

Enrollments in American colleges and uni- 
versities will double by 1970. To meet the need 
for adequate facilities, we must restore and expand 
the college housing loan program and we must 
start a loan program to help build college class- 
rooms, libraries and laboratories. Long-term, low- 
interest college construction loans are essential if 
higher education is to be available to the rising 
flood of qualified young people in the years ahead. 


QUESTION 4. What priority do you 
think legislation affecting education should 
now have in Congress? 


The education legislation I have discussed 
rates top priority in Congress. Unfortunately, the 
negative, foot-dragging approach of Republican 
leaders is blocking quick, effective action. 

In his State of the Union message, President 
Eisenhower deplored a realistic school aid pro- 
gram as “a federal hypodermic,” and Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon cast a decisive vote against school aid 
legislation when the federal aid bill was before the 
Senate in February. 

With new science and new technology gener- 
ating explosive new social problems at home and 
abroad, we must act now to give our children 
the very best possible education to meet all the 
unforeseeable challenges of the Space Age. 





Parents Becoming *Too Expert’? 


> A University of Michigan professor of child de- 
velopment says parents are becoming too expert in 
bringing up their children. 

“Parents are very important,” admits Byron O. 
Hughes, a father of six, “but they should be more 
realistic and less psychological in bringing up chil- 
dren. We would be better off with fewer experts 
and more ordinary people. 

“We have read so much about psychiatry and 
psychology that we have become loaded with all kinds 
of ideas. We are chasing our children around by 
misapplying psychology, and we have forgotten how 
to be normal.” 

Hughes believes in letting youngsters think for 
themselves and learn to do things for themselves. 
“Let them alone with their troubles and problems. 
Put up with them as human beings and give them 
credit and support in what they do,” he advises. 

“It takes youngsters a long time to grow up. 
Rather than attempt to make adults out of them, 
just be happy and content to make an adult out of 
yourself,” he concludes. 


‘All-America Cities’ Proud of Schools 


> Five of the eleven “All-America Cities” selected 
by Look Magazine (March 1) and the National 
Municipal League cited public school improvements 
in their community betterment records. One of the 
contest entries this year was submitted by a group 
of high-school students. City officials usually do it. 
The five winners who were proud of their school 
achievements: Santa Fe Springs, Calif.; East St. 
Louis, Ill.; Fargo, N. Dak.; Lamar, Colo.; and Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 


British Juvenile Delinquency Up 


> The Schoolmaster, journal of the British National 
Teachers Union, notes that, within the past year, 
there has been a rise of 40 per cent in the total 
number of young people in England sentenced to 
imprisonment. “It is an ugly development,” says the 
editor, “which cannot be explained away by a few 
soothing generalizations.” It seems that the British 
press this year is blaming the mother who goes out 
to work, not the schools. 
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The COMMISSIONER 
Refutes 


Editor’s Note: A Navy wag once remarked 
that if a battleship manned entirely by ad- 
mirals should be sunk, Hyman G. Rickover 
wouldn’t lose a single friend. Rickover has 
now turned into new channels his amazing 
talent for provoking enmity among profes- 
sionals. Many educators dislike what they con- 
sider uninformed arrogance in his pronounce- 
ments on education. 

In his testimony before the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, however, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. 
Derthick illustrates the kind of impersonal 
objectivity that most educators admire and re- 
spect. He gives Rickover credit for his con- 
tributions to education and sets him straight 
where he has made errors. The KAPPAN is 
proud to publish excerpts from that testi- 
mony. 


Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. FoGarty: We have now before us the 
Office of Education. Dr. Derthick, before we get 
into the justification of your budget request for 
1961, we will hear the special statement you have 
prepared which reviews the American educational 
system and replies to some of the criticisms heard 
by the full Appropriations Committee when Ad- 
miral Rickover was the witness . . . on Tuesday, 
August 8, 1959. . . . These charges . . . have 
been printed and distributed, so I think you should 
“4 given every opportunity to say whatever you 
, er 

Dr. DeRTHICK: Mr. Chairman, I am encour- 
aged by the greatly increased interest in educa- 
tion throughout this country—an interest and a 
concern that need to be magnified and extended 
because education, as never before, is basic to 





This digest of twenty-four pages of Congressional 
testimony was prepared for the Put DELTA KAPPAN 
by William G. Land (Alpha Rho 253), a research 
consultant in education whose home is in Washing- 
fon, D. C. The complete printed text may be ob- 
tained by writing Rep. John E. Fogarty, Chairman, 
House Appropriations Subcommittee, Washington 25, 

C. 


The ADMIRAL 


our national security and our general welfare... . 
Observations on education made by Admiral 
Rickover . . . are similar to those which have 
been made during the past few years by other 
outspoken critics of the American public schools. 
We in the U. S. Office of Education . . . find 
common ground with him in his emphasis on the 
importance of stretching the mind, his attitude 
toward the values of hard, thorough work, and his 
feelings about the responsibility of parents. . . . 
And certainly an essential ingredient for improve- 
ment is the challenge of constructive criticism. . . . 
We must disagree sharply with the Admiral’s opin- 
ions on the merit of our school system. Also, we 
disapprove of many of the approaches and meth- 
ods he proposes for solving our problems. . . 
His criticisms, and those of others, need to be 
evaluated and placed in perspective. 


Answers to Charges 


First, however, Mr. Chairman, let us consider 
that portion of Admiral Rickover’s testimony . . . 
with special reference to the Office of Education. 

[Adm. Rickover’s testimony: “The Office of 
Education ... has ... fallen down on the job of 
alerting this country to the Russian educational 
menace. It does not in general keep us informed 
on what happens in education elsewhere. . . . "| 
With only limited resources, the Office has made 
a substantial contribution of studies on education 
in other lands. I take pride in filing with this 
statement a list of more than 141 titles published 
since January 1, 1955. The list speaks for itself. 
Moreover . . . the Office was able to publish a 
significant study on Soviet education only a few 
days after the first sputnik went into orbit. 

[Rickover: “Jts personnel appears to be oriented 
toward the system . . . called progressive educa- 
tion. ...A federal office ought not, in my opinion, 
reflect only one . . . philosophy.”] The belief 
that the people who staff the Office are identified 
with any one school of philosophy is a mistaken 
one. As in all groups, they differ widely in their 
personal philosophies about education. . . . It is 
not sound to assert dogmatically that all tra- 
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ditional teaching is good or all progressive teach- 
ing is poor, or vice versa. 

[Rickover: “J believe the Office tends to re- 
flect the views of the National Education Associa- 
tion and that there may be too close liaison be- 
tween the two.”| We have a high respect for the 
NEA, and we often work with its officials in var- 
ious enterprises. However, there are also more 
than 1,000 other educational associations . 
that are entitled to our assistance; and this we 
willingly and wholeheartedly give them. Cooper- 
ation with all groups interested in education is a 
part of our regular business. 

[Rickover: “J consider the pamphlet put out 
by the Office of Education entitled ‘Life Adjust- 
ment for Every American Youth’ the most anti- 
intellectual document I have read in a long time. 
I showed it to several foreign educators . . . and 
they share my view.”| “Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Every American Youth,” has been 
widely misinterpreted. It . . . was designed pri- 
marily to help solve the drop-out problem and was 
focused not on the college preparatory or voca- 
tional groups but on the so-called nonacademic or 
uncommitted youth. . . . The Commission . . . did 
point out that the principle of life adjustment 
could be applied to all youth. .. . On the basis 
of its broad definition of life adjustment educa- 
tion, the Commission would undoubtedly have 
considered current efforts to upgrade college 
preparatory programs in physics and mathematics 
as excellent life adjustment education. . . . 


Soviet Education 


Now I would like to offer some observations 
about Soviet education in relation to some of 
the Admiral’s comments. . . . Within the past 
two years we have sent three missions to Russia. 
Some of the members of these teams are spe- 
cialists in Russian education. The first official 
team . . . observed at first hand the actual oper- 
ations of their system, examined their textbooks 
and equipment, and interviewed their teachers as 
well as their principals, superintendents, and the 
minister of education . . . six days a week for 
four weeks in approximately one hundred schools 
scattered throughout the Soviet Union. . . 

It is certainly no reflection on Admiral Rick- 
over that he missed some of the significant facts 
about the Soviet educational system; for during 
his visit to Russia to study nuclear developments 
his method of inquiry and his opportunity to 
gather facts about Soviet education were appar- 
ently rather limited. For example, he said: “I 
had the opportunity to talk to the ministers of 
education in both Russia and Poland, and with 
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other education officials.” Our experience with 
these people leads me to understand how . . 
they would paint glowing pictures, some of which 
are in marked contrast to the conditions actually 
seen. ... 

Now let us consider more basic issues. The Ad- 
miral’s testimony deplores the practical training 
given in American schools. But he failed to note 
that in the Soviet schools there is an increasing 
emphasis on practical training. . . . There new 
emphasis on what they [the Russians] call poly- 
technical training is apparently similar to the 
changes we made here shortly after World War I. 
From his comments on examinations, the Ad- 
miral also appears to be uncritical, unsuspecting, 
or only partially informed. . . . No evaluation of 
a test is sound unless one knows how it is ad- 
ministered, how it is graded, and what the pass- 
ing scores are for a certain group. . . . Implied 
in several of Admiral Rickover’s statements is the 
idea that to equal or surpass the Russians in some 
missile feat we must design an educational sys- 
tem like theirs. We flatly reject this idea. A school 
system reflects the kind of society that gives it 
support. . . . At best it is most difficult to com- 
pare the schools of two peoples whose ideals and 
purposes are so far apart. 


Fundamental Issues 


Let us instead consider some of the fundamental 
issues of American education about which there 
is so much debate. These issues are, of course, all 
reflected in Admiral Rickover’s testimony, but... 
there are other earnest citizens who for a long 
time have been concerned with these same is- 
sues.... 


1. Should the school be concerned with the in- 
tellect alone? Should not the school be concerned 
with the development of character? Certainly, the 
schools are primarily concerned with the intellect 
but they have other goals as well, including char- 
acter training and the development of special 
talents. . .. There are different kinds of abilities— 
abstract, artistic, mechanical, social. American 
schools, which are concerned with all youth, need 
to provide for these different abilities. . . . What 
kind of generations would America produce if 
our schools did not try to instill desirable moral 
and ethical values through the study of literature, 
history, civics, economics, and many other sub- 
jects, as well as through the examples offered by 
good teachers? . . . What good is a school with 
the highest academic standards if it educates 
geniuses who have no character and later become 
criminals, traitors, and dictators? 
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2. Should we substitute the specialized second- 
ary school systems of Western Europe for our 
comprehensive high school? Each month visitors 
from all over the world come to study our com- 
prehensive schools. Without doubt, they see two 
distinct advantages in them: (1) the building 
of social unity by lowering traditional class bar- 
riers and (2) the preparation of more young peo- 
ple for life in societies which, like our own, are 
demanding increasing numbers of secondary 
school graduates. . . . A traditional 19th century 
educational system cannot prepare the great body 
of youth to work and live in a 20th century in- 
dustrial society. . . . The American system is de- 
signed to conserve human resources from families 
of every economic level. What would it be like 
to have the traditional European system? At ap- 
proximately age 11, your child would take a series 
of national achievement tests, and his performance 
on these tests would largely determine his future 
track or specialized secondary school, if any. His 
whole future might well depend on these tests. . . . 
Why have the rigid class barriers of many Western 
European nations been maintained? Why have 
most class barriers in this country been removed? 
... Many of our visiting foreign educators . . . 
wonder why anyone makes proposals to adopt 
European systems which are even now being 
modified in the American direction. 
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3. Should there be permissive national stand- 
ards specifying what every boy and girl should 
know at age 18 so that every parent could tell 
how well his children and teachers have done in 
school? The American people . . . want a school 
program which will best educate the slow learner 
and the rapid learner, as well as those in between. 
.. . America is dedicated to the proposition of 
equal but not identical educational opportunity for 
all. . . . We want differing standards which will 
challenge each pupil to work up to capacity... . 
There are dozens of standardized tests available. 
... Also, to improve the quality of education .. . 
minimum standards somewhat more rigorous than 
those set by some state agencies are applied to 
schools which seek accreditation by a regional as- 
sociation of colleges and secondary schools. Such 
volunteer groups have been in existence for more 
than half a century. . . . Each school is appraised 
in terms of the purposes which the local board 
of education has approved for it. . . . But even 
on a local or regional basis there is always the 
danger that standards will be misinterpreted or 
misused. On a national scale this danger would 
be multiplied. 


4. Are the European systems of education su- 
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The Nature of the Challenge 


Rickover’s Fan Club 


New York—Vice Admiral Hyman G. Rick- 
over’s criticism of American education on 
NBC’s “Meet the Press” on Jan. 24 has brought 
the largest audience response in the 14-year 
history of the program. 

Lawrence E. Spivak, producer of “Meet the 
Press,” said that the program has received more 
than 10,000 requests for copies of the inter- 
view. He said that the most unusual aspect of 
the mail response was that viewer comment 
was virtually unanimous in its praise of Ad- 
miral Rickover’s remarks. 

Admiral Rickover, author of the book Edu- 
cation and Freedom and known as “father of 
the atomic navy,” declared in the interview 
that education was the most important prob- 
lem facing the U.S. and called for fundamental 
changes in the American public school system. 
He said that “the children in our schools are 
wasting their time on many subjects which 
have nothing to do with education whatsoever.” 

Representative excerpts from the letters: 

“A most needed challenge of our educational 
position. One must agree with the Admiral’s 
recommendations. - 

“I wish every American could have heard 
what he said. His answers to the press queries 
were dynamic, straightforward, with no quav- 
ering—and every answer he gave was the 
truth...” 











perior to the American system? In making com- 
parisons . . . we must recognize that the phi- 
losophies underlying education in one country 
and in another differ greatly. . . . The United 
States is committed to universal education not 
only at the elementary but at the secondary level. 
. . . The design of European education has been, 
for a long time, to prepare an elite. . . . The great 
majority of our 16- and 17-year-olds are enrolled 
in a high school. . . . Of these, approximately two- 
thirds complete their secondary schooling. . . . 
Those in Western Europe who receive an aca- 
demic secondary education constitute between 
10 and 20 per cent of the 16- to 17-year age 
group. Less than 10 per cent of this group com- 
plete such training. In our country, about 10 
per cent of this age group attain membership in 
the National Honor Society. Therefore, if com- 
parisons of academic achievement are to be made, 
they might more properly be made between our 
honor students and a similar proportion of stu- 
dents enrolled in West European academic sec- 
ondary schools. . . . Comparisons may more ap- 
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propriately be made at the conclusion of the period 
of formal schooling. We might then ask: How do 
our best doctors, technicians, lawyers, business- 
men, industrial leaders, engineers, teachers, skilled 
workmen, and farmers compare with the best that 
Western Europe has to offer? 

5. Is the American school administrator pre- 
pared and competent to carry out his responsibil- 
ity? The effectiveness of the school administrator 
today is measured by one yardstick. Does his 
work ultimately help teachers and students in 
classrooms and pave the way for a higher quality 
of learning by all? As a superintendent of schools 
. .. he must act as a general manager for an... 
organization which is often the biggest enterprise 
in town. He has an organization that requires 
planning, staffing, direction, coordinating, record- 
ing, and budgeting. If he fails, there is a waste of 
public funds and, worse still, of mental resources 
as well. . . . Today the undergraduate education 
of prospective administrators is based upon a 
liberal education augmented by study in the be- 
havioral sciences . . . broadened further by grad- 
uate training in technical skills and broad knowl- 
edge from related disciplines. . . . An admin- 
istrator’s background consists of a mosaic of hu- 
man experience. If he is typical, he has served a 
long period of apprenticeship as a successful 
teacher who has risen to a position of leadership. 
. .. These are persons who are vigorously leading 
the schools under great difficulties. They and their 
teachers need understanding, and they need the 
assistance and support of citizens. 


Recent Progress 

The American system of education has evolved 
to meet public demands and needs. Our schools 
are now responding the same way. . . . Poor 
schools are, in substantial part, the result of pub- 
lic apathy-and neglect. We find our best schools 
in those communities which are blessed with citi- 
zens who take a vigorous interest in quality edu- 
cation and join their teachers in coming to grips 
with problems. . . . As Admiral Rickover has 
emphasized, the role of the parents and the homes 
is a vital factor in sound education, whether in 
the Soviet Union or in the United States. The 
change in attitude at home and the great debate 
on educational issues have contributed to our new 
intellectual climate, in which the student “egg- 
head” is no longer a “square.” . . . 

Promising developments . . . have been ac- 


celerated . . . rapidly by the public’s desire for 
improved education: . . . the school day is being 
lengthened . . . ; the school year is being ex- 
tended . . . ; the progress of gifted pupils is 


being quickened. . . . Today hundreds of schools 
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are revising their courses of study to improve the 
instructional program of all pupils; slow, average, 
and gifted. Quite a bit of this work is being done 
to replace outdated and relatively unimportant 
content with new facts and knowledge. . . . In 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958 one 
of the titles is designed to update and strengthen 
instruction in science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign languages; another is to aid in preparing 
well-qualified guidance counselors. . . . In the 
institute programs supported by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, in the year 1958 alone addi- 
tional training was given to 6,000 high school 
teachers of science and mathematics. . . . Through 
the National Defense Education Act language in- 
stitutes, more than 3,000 teachers, within two 
years of the act, will improve their knowledge of 
the foreign languages they teach [and] will learn 
new methods of instruction. . . . The Office of 
Education has provided leadership . . . in a num- 
ber of other ways: . . . cooperative research . .. 
conferences, workshops, publications. . . . Our 
specialists work closely with other organizations 
in defining unsolved problems and in discussing 
research studies needed to solve them. 


Summary 


Such individuals as Admiral Rickover and Dr. 
Conant, with their widely divergent points of view, 
have contributed materially to our thinking and 
discussions. The present position of our public 
schools, their sources of strength, their great di- 
versity, and their critical needs have now been 
brought into sharper focus than ever before. We 
can be proud of the diversity and the strength, but 
until the weaknesses are eliminated wherever they 
may be, the job of educating our youth will not 
be done to your satisfaction or to mine. . . . Our 
system of schools is fundamentally sound and... 
all the needed improvements can be brought about 
within the established framework, thereby preserv- 
ing the many precious values of our society. . . . 
Yet even now we are only stirring when we 
should be acting with a sense of great urgency. 

For these schools of ours are the schools of de- 
mocracy and they can be no better or stronger 
than the people want them to be. They have many 
of the faults of democracy. But they have the 
virtues of democracy as well, and they carry for- 
ward the beliefs that are fundamental to free- 
dom. . . . Should we fail them, we will not reap 
a harvest of good but rather a whirlwind of chaos 
and destruction. 





Little strokes fell great oaks.—Ben Franklin. 








A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring: 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 


And drinking largely sobers us ~eain. 
—Pope’s Essay om Criticism 


The Trouble with Submarines 


By KENNETH E. McINTYRE 


HE development of atomic-powered sub- 
[mines and particularly the voyage of the 

Nautilus under the ice of the North Pole, 
have been acclaimed as major accomplishments 
of science and significant triumphs in the desperate 
cold war competition with the U.S.S.R. But I, for 
one, find little cause for exultation or pride in 
a trend that is taking us away from the solid 
fundamentals of submarine construction and sub- 
stituting some so-called “modern” features that 
reflect a greater concern for the comfort of the 
crew than for time-tested basic truths. 

Before I proceed, I shall attempt to establish 
myself as an authority on the subject that I am 
going to discuss. I share with H. G. Rickover a 
profound contempt for people who waste other 
people’s time by interfering in matters that they 
know very little about. Rickover put it this way: 
“The uneducated tend to overvalue their own 
abilities. . . . Because they feel as able as any- 
one else to deal with such problems, the unedu- 
cated may delay important activities. ... Even 
persons who are competent in a particular field, 
but otherwise deficient educationally, show the 
same tendency to overvalue their capacity and to 
interject themselves into areas where they lack 
competence.”! 

Now, as for my qualifications as an expert on 
submarines, I was reared on a Nebraska farm 
located at the confluence of the Loup and Cedar 
Rivers. Here I developed a keen appreciation for 
water. While in high school, I made the trip from 
Chicago to Benton Harbor, Michigan, on a pleas- 
ure boat. Then, while in the Army shortly after 
World War II, I spent one entire afternoon and 
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evening on a yacht in Puget Sound. Certain shal- 
low critics might point out that I have never seen 
a submarine, but such petty carping is totally 
irrelevant and in extremely bad taste. The im- 
portant fact is that I have thought a lot about 
submarines, and I am well acquainted with that 
classic fountainhead of all submarine lore, Jules 
Verne’s Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. 
The trouble with modern submarines is that 
their makers have sacrificed practically all of the 
really important and enduring features of Verne’s 
classical model, the original Nautilus, for comfort 
and utilitarianism. Evidence of this melancholy 
fact is contained in the following statements de- 
scribing life on present-day undersea craft: 
Temperature aboard Nautilus is 72°, winter and 
summer, Arctic Ocean or the Caribbean. She carries 
tons of air conditioning. The humidity remains al- 
ways below 50 percent. . . 
Friends at the movie exchange in Pearl had 
been kind to us—38 movies on board. Fifty men 
lounged in our spacious—by submarine standards— 
recreation center, with its hi-fi, tape recorder, li- 
brary, and magazine racks.” 
To relieve monotony, Nautilus shows films twice 
a day and maintains jukebox, tape recorder, library, 
soda vendor, and an icebox that may be raided at 
will.8 
Contrast the gay and extravagant emptiness of 
life on today’s Nautilus with that on its prototype. 

On Verne’s Nautilus, all of the food and even 
the cigars were products of the sea. The culture of 
the ages was available in a library of twelve thou- 
sand volumes; thirty masterpieces of art, including 
paintings by Raphael, da Vinci, Holbein, Velas- 
quez, and Rubens; statues in marble and bronze; 
great works of music by Mozart, Haydn, Wagner, 
and Gounod, played on a large model piano-or- 


1H. G. Rickover, “The World of the Uneducated,”” The Saturday 


Evenin Post, November 28, 1959, p. 59. 
William’ G. Lalor, .." ‘Submarine Through the North Pole,” 


The tNetiondd 5 oeoerebbc Magazine, January, 1959, p. 6 
3 [bid., p. 
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gan; and numerous cases filled with rare speci- 
mens of pantacrinae, comatules, astérophons, 
echini, and holothuri. Where are we headed, when 
we are willing to trade Velasquez for a soda 
vendor, and Mozart for a jukebox? 

Thoughtful critics of these developments are 
even more concerned about another change that 
has come about within the past few years. The 
original Nautilus was driven by electricity pro- 
duced by chloride of sodium, which was extracted 
from the sea. With an unlimited supply of chloride 
of sodium on every side, Captain Nemo had an 
economical, safe, and completely satisfactory 
source of power. Atomic power, on the other 
hand, is expensive and dangerous, with the specter 
of radioactivity lurking behind every bulkhead. 

It is doubtful that much will be done about the 
present situation as long as the control of sub- 
marine policy remains as centralized as it is now, 
in the hands of the professional submarinists. It is 
clear that the typical submarinist has been trained 
(not educated) through a watered-down curricu- 
lum of gimmicks, gimcracks, and gewgaws; he 
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should not be entrusted with responsibilities re- 
quiring education in depth. My proposed solution 
to the problem is to turn submarine affairs over to 
the various states. In my home state, for example, 
the Nebraska Navy* could assume control of all 
submarine activities within the borders of that 
state. In other states that do not have navies, 
existing agencies such as the Game and Fish Com- 
mission could be assigned this responsibility. Even 
further decentralization could be achieved by 
making the larger towns and cities responsible for 
submarine construction and operation, with the 
sewage disposal people in charge. 

In order to bring about the reforms proposed 
in this paper, the public will need to be educated. 
Recognized experts in submarine matters will need 
to be recruited to give lectures and to write books 
and articles on the subject—for appropriate fi- 
nancial considerations, of course. I am available 


for a draft. 


*The Nebraska Navy is not a group of professional navyists, 
but rather an honorary organization enlisting luminaries from many 
fields of human endeavor. 





Utopia Visited 
A Proposal for the Solution of ALL 


Problems in Education 


By EDWARD C. WEIR 


HAVE seen the light. It came to me in a 

blinding flash of insight on my way home 

after attending a meeting in which a Rick- 
over-minded professor of medieval history had 
stated the case for the return to the Middle Ages 
in education. It came to me so suddenly and with 
such terrible clarity that I felt much as St. Paul 
must have felt on the road to Damascus. My mis- 
sion at the time of the revelation, however, was 
not the killing of Christians; just the gentle ex- 
termination of an admiral or two and perhaps a 
couple of professors of history. But now I have 
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experienced the agony of sudden conversion, and 
the following is the truth as it was revealed to me. 

We toss out the curricular and extra-curricular 
fads and frills, banish the professors of education, 
return the curriculum to a slightly modernized 
version of the trivium and the quadrivium, and 
put the task of instruction into the hands of the 
scholarly elite where it has rightfully belonged all 
the time. From kindergarten through the graduate 
school we set up the highest possible academic 
standards, and we require all students to conform 
to these standards in order to progress through 
the educational system to the positions of lead- 
ership, prestige, and power in the society. 

A rigorous elimination process would continue 
from year to year as the child is able to pass one 
grade but unable to pass the succeeding grade. 
The eighth grade, however, would be the crucial 
cut-off point. A comprehensive examination, 
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measuring mastery of the disciplines and innate 
competency for further mastery of the disciplines, 
would be administered to all pupils at the con- 
clusion of their eighth year in school. Some 75 

r cent to 80 per cent would be eliminated at 
this point, and the school would not have to 
bother with them any more. It could then give 
all of its attention to the development of the 
intellectual capacities of the elite 10 per cent to 
15 per cent who would ultimately survive the 
screening process. 


One Further Difficulty 


However, this would not quite solve the prob- 
lem. Our efforts to develop a school system that 
really educates would still remain annoyingly 
incomplete. The whole complicated and some- 
what messy business would have to be repeated 
every year, and this would represent a wasteful 
drainage of the intellectual energies of the scholar- 
ly elite. They, of necessity, would be responsible 
for administering the screening process and for 
developing and grading the screening examina- 
tions. This would be an unfortunate misuse of 
valuable talent and time which could be more 
appropriately utilized in mastering the disciplines 
and in solving society’s great moral and intel- 
lectual problems. Furthermore, the continued pres- 
ence of the mediocre 85 per cent would represent 
a constant threat to scholarly standards. The 
eternal vigilance required to safeguard against 
the watering down of the curriculum in the ele- 
mentary school would mean another serious drain 
upon the intellectual resources of the nation’s 
elite. These untidy complications are all unneces- 
sary if we but take one simple additional step. 


We sterilize all those who at the eighth grade 
demonstrate their innate incompetence by their 
failure to pass our comprehensive examination. 


This solution is utterly and mathematically 
beautiful in its simplicity and completeness. Why 
it has not occurred to anyone heretofore is a 
mystery to me, except that its logic as an ex- 
tension of the idea of education of the elite is 
so obvious that it has up until now been over- 
looked. Think of it. At one swift, clean stroke of 
the surgeon’s scalpel, we solve all the problems 
of education once and for all. 

Or almost once and for all. 

The elite have upon occasion been known to 
produce moronic or just-average offspring, and 
so we would have to repeat the operation a few 
times each year. But considering the ends it would 
serve, this would probably be accepted as a 
justifiable interference with the more productive 
efforts of the elite. Eventually a pill could no 
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doubt be perfected which the average and even 
the below-average could administer to themselves. 
We can, I think, assume their competence to do 
this, once the difficult moral decisions involved 
have been made for them by the elite. 


Unfortunately the present generation of the 
elite would have to live out their lives in the 
presence of, if not in association with, the other 
85 per cent of the American people. But I am 
sure that they will be able to bear this rather 
onerous burden philosophically, knowing that their 
children will inherit the whole scene to them- 
selves. Anyway, it would no doubt be necessary to 
tolerate the great moronic mass for at least one 
generation. Otherwise who would do the work 
which would make it possible for the elite to 
have the leisure they would need to master the 
disciplines and begin to solve the moral, social, 
and technological problems of our times? One gen- 
eration, | am sure, would be sufficient for the 
elite, relieved as they would be of the burden- 
some worry of what to do about the uncompre- 
hending multitude, to solve the problems of pro- 
duction and distribution. Systems of automation 
controlled by buttons pushed by master’s degree 
candidates while reading Greek in the original 
would do all the nation’s work, so that by about 
1985 there would be no further need for the 
mediocre. Thus, since man must serve a purpose 
if he is to be happy, the sterilization of the useless 


would actually be the humane thing to do. 


Let’s Have No Foolish Sentimentality 


If some are a little shocked initially at this pro- 
posal, let them scrutinize their thinking to see if 
it might not be motivated by false and foolish 
sentimentality. It is just as moral and reasonable 
to maim a man in his reproductive capacities as 
it is to maim him in his capacities for intelligent 
living. After all, any normal animal can repro- 
duce its kind, but only man can think. If we 
deprive a man of his right to reproduce, we only 
deprive him of some of the animal in him. But 
if we deprive him of the right to develop his 
mind, then we deprive him of his humanity. 

There is one difficulty, however, which I would 
warn the elite to anticipate and be prepared for. 
In a generation or so, the new Democracy of the 
Elite would discover that they had an elite—an 
upper 10 per cent to 15 per cent whom we might 
call the super superior elite. And pretty soon 
the super superior elite would start worrying 
about what to do with the merely super elite, the 
high average elite, the average elite, the low 
average elite, and the borderline elite. They would 
write books and give speeches castigating the 
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public schools for catering to the mediocre. And 
the whole cycle would start all over again. 


Except for one thing. 


The great unwashed 85 per cent of the merely 
elite, when they found out what the super superior 
elite were up to, might object to the prospect of 
having their offspring castrated physically and in- 
tellectually. As a matter of fact, there is every 
possibility that they would rise in revolt based 
on the principle that each man is elite, a slogan 
reminiscent of certain revolutions in previous 
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times. And, following the revolution, they would 
attempt to build a social order based on this 
principle. And they would encounter many diffi- 
culties and many problems and would sometimes 
despair. And one of the greatest problems they 
would encounter would be one which their ances- 
tors, circa 1960, also faced: What kind of a school 
system will best serve the purposes of a society 
based upon the principle that each man is elite? 

Hopefully, they would come up with a more 
adequate solution than did their ancestors, circa 
1960. 





Honors Programs in Higher Education 


> Ata conference called last year to discuss col- 
lege honors programs, Joseph Cohen, director of 
the Inter-University Committee on the Superior Stu- 
dent, University of Colorado, listed some of the 
specific procedures which are being advocated 
throughout the country: 

1. Identify and select students of higher ability 
as early as possible. This involves far closer cooper- 
ation than has hitherto been the case with high 
schools and preparatory schools. The proper uses 
of predictive techniques, past records, entrance tests 
and interviews, and studies of aptitude, motivation, 
and achievement are now being explored and much 
experience is being canvassed. 

2. Start programs for these students immediately 
upon admission to the college or university and 
admit other superior students into these programs 
whenever they are later identified by their teachers. 

3. Make such programs continuous and cumu- 
lative through all four years, with honors counseling 
especially organized and equally continuous. 

4. Formulate such programs in terms both of all 
the college work for the degree and of the area of 
concentration, departmental specialization, pre-pro- 
fessional, or professional training. 

5. Make the programs varied and flexible by es- 
tablishing special courses, ability sections, honors 
seminars, colloquia, and independent study. Ad- 
vanced placement and acceleration will serve in a 
contributory role. 

6. Make the honors program increasingly visible 
throughout the institution so that it will provide 
standards and models of excellence for all students 
and faculty, and contribute to the substitution of an 
“honors outlook” for the “grade outlook.” 

7. Employ methods and materials appropriate to 
superior students. Experience has shown that this 
involves: 

a. Bringing the abler students together in small 
groups or classes of from five to twenty students. 


b. Using primary sources and original docu- 
ments rather than textbooks where possible. 

c. Less lecturing and pre-digesting by the fac- 
ulty of content to be covered; approaching selectively 
the subject matter to be covered; discouraging passive 
note taking; encouraging student adventure with 
ideas in open discussion—the colloquim method with 
appropriate modification of this method in science 
and professional schools. 

d. Supplementing the above with increased in- 
dependent study, research, and summer projects. 

e. Continuous counseling, in the light of the in- 
dividual student’s development, by teaching person- 
nel, not by full-time non-teaching counselors. 

f. Giving terminal examinations to test the 
honors results. 

8. Selecting faculty qualified to give the best 
intellectual leadership to able students and fully 
identified with the aims of the program. 

9. Reduce regular requirements where possible in 
order to give abler students greater freedom of choice 
among alternative facets of the honors program. 

10. Build in devices of evaluation to test both the 
means used and the ends sought by an honors pro- 
gram. 

11. Use good students wherever feasible as ap- 
prentices and research assistants to the best men 
on the faculty. 

12. Employ honors students for counseling, orien- 
tation, and other academic advisory purposes in the 
general student body. 

13. Establish where possible an honors center with 
honors library, lounge, reading rooms, and other 
appropriate decor. 

14. Assure that such programs will be permanent 
features of the curriculum and not dependent on 
temporary or spasmodic dedication of particular fac- 
ulty men or administrators—in other words, institu- 
tionalize such programs, budget them, and build 
thereby a tradition of excellence. 
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By PHILIP H. PHENIX 


The Topography of 


Learning 


Higher Liberal 


An educational philosopher 
draws a map to show 

students where they save come 
from, where they are, and where 
they may be going in the 

land of liberal learning. 


WELL-educated person is one who knows 
A his way around in the world of ideas. He 

possesses, as it were, a map which guides 
him over the intellectual terrain, enabling him to 
see connections, identify leading ic..as, and dis- 
criminate essential matters from incidental and 
subordinate ones. He has a lively sense of the 
characteristic features of knowledge in its major 
branches and of the logical structures of the 
principal fields of inquiry. 

In contrast, a poorly-educated person is merely 
a more or less successful collector of information. 
He may know a great many things, but he does 
not really understand their significance. He fails 
to see how ideas hang together, and he cannot 
readily distinguish the important from the trivial. 
He wanders in learned confusion over the land- 
scape of thought, without any map to indicate 
where he is or whither bound. 

I am convinced that one of the secrets of good 
teaching is the practice of clearly charting a way 
through the subject of instruction, so that the 
students know how each topic as it comes along 
fits into the whole scheme of the course and of 
the discipline to which it belongs. They understand 
where they are in relation to what has gone before 
and to what is to be studied subsequently. The 
effect of such teaching is a growing appreciation 
of the inner logic of the subject, resulting at length 
in a grasp of its spirit and method which will be 
proof against the erosions of detailed forgetting. 

While good teachers supply their students with 
topographic maps of particular academic fields or 
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portions thereof, it is rarely that any attempt is 
made to sketch the topography of the entire do- 
main of learning. It is not enough for the learner 
to know his way around in the paths and byways 
of the separate fields of study. He needs to see 
the structure of the whole. The small-scale, local 
maps, rich in particular detail, and affording pre- 
cise location and direction within a specialized 
area, need themselves to be located in relation 
to other maps, by means of a large-scale topo- 
graphic chart of the entire realm of learning. 

All curriculum-making by faculty committees 
and all program planning by students and their 
advisers presuppose the use of such a compre- 
hensive map. The very idea of a college or uni- 
versity as a rational organization of academic 
divisions and departments rests upon the concept 
of differentiated intellectual functions within a 
universe of concept and inquiry. Yet it seems that 
more often than not the plan of the whole is never 
explicitly formulated and that colleges and their 
curricula are more the products of historical ac- 
cidents and the exigencies of circumstance than 
of reflective consideration. 

I believe that students, faculty, and administra- 
tors alike, whatever their fields of specialization, 
need to take thought from time to time for the 
structure of the entire domain of learning and 
to fashion their study and teaching in the light 
of this pattern. A map of knowledge not only en- 
hances the interest of particular fields of study 
and suggests new dimensions of meaning in them, 
but it also furnishes a criterion for individual 
and institutional excellence of education in terms 
of balance, variety, and scope of knowledge. 

I propose in what follows to sketch a topog- 
raphy of liberal learning. This will comprise a 
statement of the major features of the principal 
fields of knowledge, together with a diagrammatic 
representation of these fields in relation to each 
other and a justification of the positions assigned 
to each. 

The distinctive essential components of a liberal 
education I consider to be the following: mathe- 
matics, physical science, biological science, social 
science, history, morals, gymnastics, art, language, 
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philosophy, and religion. I believe that every well- 
educated person should have a grasp of the funda- 
mentals of these eleven areas and should under- 
stand how each is linked to the others within a 
totality of comprehension. The proposed topo- 
graphical arrangement of these components is 
shown below: 


Mathematics 


Physical 


Scrences 


Biological 


Ceymnastios 
Sciences 


History 


Figure |. Topography of Liberal Learning 


Let us now consider in summary fashion the 
characteristic features of learning in each of the 
component disciplines: 

Mathematics, including logic, is the quintessence 
of pure reason. It is the most abstract and the 
most general of all studies. It is not necessarily 
concerned with the nature of the world of actual 
things, but with forms and relations pertaining to 
all possible worlds, actual or imaginary. To think 
of mathematics primarily as a tool subject, as a 
set of techniques for practical calculation, is to 
miss its true beauty and power. The object of 
mathematical study in liberal learning is to afford 
an acquaintance with processes of rigorous logical 
deduction, the nature of coherent postulate sys- 
tems, and methods of symbolic representation and 
manipulation. 

For example, a basic education in mathematics 
should include some true insight into what num- 
bers are, including a knowledge of the definitions 
and postulates generating a number system and 
the successive generalizations of the idea of num- 
ber involving the negative, rational, irrational, 
transcendental, complex, and transfinite varieties. 
It would also provide an understanding of types 
of symbolic forms and transformations, both 
geometric and algebraic, not principally concerned 
with specific numbers as such. 

The physical sciences, comprising such fields as 
physics, chemistry, geology, and astronomy, are 
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concerned with observation, experimentation, sys- 
tematic description, and theoretical explanation 
in the world of material objects. Unlike mathe- 
matics, the physical sciences deal not with the 
world of pure idea but with actual material 
things. But like mathematics, these studies are 
abstractive in character. They are based upon the 
organization of the data of physical measurement 
—of length, mass, and time—into laws of in- 
variant sequence. Their ultimate function is to 
supply a convincing explanatory model for under- 
standing all material properties and events. 

In these disciplines the educational goal is not 
so much a detailed and exhaustive description of 
the physical world as an appreciation of the 
power of certain basic theoretical ideas—such as 
the principles of atomicity, of conservation (mass, 
energy, and momentum), of gravitation, and of 
electrical bonds—to coordinate into a coherent 
and fertile system a host of apparently isolated 
observed phenomena. 

The biological sciences are akin to the physical 
sciences and have the same general objectives, 
but deal with a more complex domain of material 
things, namely, those which are alive. Living 
matter is characterized by such powers as repro- 
duction, adaptive behavior, assimilation, and re- 
pair, which form the focus of biological inquiry. 
To a greater extent than in the physical sciences, 
attention is directed to the understanding of the 
object as an organized whole, and to relationships 
both internal and with the surrounding environ- 
ment. Emphasis is also placed on development in 
time—on growth and on evolutionary processes— 
rather than primarily on the invariant structures 
more prominent in the physical sciences. 

Thus, the study of the life sciences should pro- 
vide not merely factual knowledge of the myriad 
kinds of living organisms but an understanding 
of distinctive types of explanatory models, more 
concrete and more concerned with wholes, rela- 
tionships, process, and direction than in the 
case of physical theories. 


Subjects, Not Objects 


The social sciences, including such fields as 
economics, psychology, sociology, anthropology. 
and government, like the physical and biological 
sciences, aim at theortical explanatory generaliza- 
tion but achieve it far less perfectly. In these fields 
the objects of study are no longer really “objects,” 
but subjects—persons and groups of persons. 
Inquiry is greatly complicated not only by the 
staggering intricacy of the subjects investigated but 
by the likeness of investigators and investigated. 
Furthermore, the study of human beings with the 
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power of free choice may require explanatory 
concepts of a radically different order from those 
adequate to physical and organic systems. 
Except possibly in economics, the most highly 
developed and precise of the social sciences, the 
contemporary student of these subjects can expect 
no such revelation of the power of fundamental 
theory as the physical and biological sciences 
afford. From these fields the chief value to be 
derived is a wider acquaintance with some of the 
possible modes of individual and corporate ex- 
istence and some understanding of the interrela- 
tions of factors influencing human behavior. The 
study of the social sciences should also familiarize 
the student with the use and interpretation of 
statistics, which provide the main tool for the 
quantitative study of social phenomena. 


The Goal of History 


History, like the social sciences, deals with 
human affairs in all their variety and complexity. 
Like the sciences also, it is concerned with facts 
about actual events. Hence, canons of evidence 
must be respected and explanatory hypotheses 
critically sifted in the light of available data. The 
objective of history, however, is not the enuncia- 
tion of general laws through systematic theoretical 
and experimental analysis. Rather, the goal of 
historical inquiry is the illumination of particular 
events and epochs in their uniqueness. In a sense 
history is the exhibition of the exceptions rather 
than the rules, of the singularities rather than the 
regularities. Croce called history the story of 
liberty. As such, it is the account of what men 
have done as creative agents, not as illustrations 
of natural laws. 

History further differs from the natural sciences 
and from the ideal of the social sciences in the 
importance of the historian’s criteria of meaning 
and value. Pure objectivity and personal detach- 
ment are neither possible nor desirable in his- 
torical scholarship. All history-writing involves a 
selection of materials and aspects regarded as in- 
teresting and significant. Implicit in such selec- 
tion is the historian’s personal equation—his phi- 
losophy of life—on the basis of which he also 
sets forth his interpretations of the past events 
chosen for comment. 

The study of history should make at least 
three contributions to liberal learning: It should 
provide invaluable training in the critical employ- 
ment of evidence. It should impart a profound 
conviction about the plurality and contingency of 
events and a deep distrust of simple solutions 
or black and white judgments, culminating in the 
persuasion, as Muller puts it, that in the “final 
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analysis” there can be no final analysis. Third, 
it should awaken the student to the intimate con- 
nection between facts and values, to the realiza- 
tion that truth involves not simply factuality, but 
also relevance and importance. 

The mention of morals as a basic study in the 
liberal curriculum for most modern people will 
strike a strange and discordant note. It will be 
said that moral training belongs to the home, 
the churches, and the community generally, not to 
the college curriculum, and in fact this subject is 
not usually regarded as a true academic study. I 
regard such a position as indefensible. Instruction 
can usefully be given in the principles and prac- 
tice of good conduct—of wise decision—in a 
wide range of human affairs. While formal instruc- 
tion of this type will not in itself guarantee the 
development of good character, this is no excuse 
for neglecting the academic presentation of ideals 
of moral excellence. 

Moral instruction is concerned primarily with 
values which are to be freely chosen, rather than 
—as in the sciences and even in history—with 
facts to be discovered and authenticated, though 
facts are still profoundly relevant to judgments 
of value. The difficulty in moral inquiry comes 
from the multiplicity of value-convictions and 
the apparent impossibility of securing complete 
agreement about them. Probably this is a major 
cause for the reluctance to include morals as a 
regular academic study (except as a subordinate 
part of courses in ethics, which is properly con- 
cerned with the justification of moral statements, 
rather than with their systematic exposition). 
These difficulties are all the more reason for deai- 
ing with the problems of conduct with all the 
available resources of intelligence instead of leav- 
ing the student, as at present, to find his own way 
without benefit of help from those who have made 
moral choice the subject of sustained reflection. 
Conflict and variety should be no more a deterrent 
to moral instruction than to the teaching of history 
and the social sciences, where agreement is also 
the exception. 


Guides for Responsible Action 


The study of morals, if provided, should furnish 
the student with an illuminating array of well- 
analyzed options and principles for the guidance 
of responsible action. He would be keenly aware 
of the choices he must make and of the paths 
of life which thoughtful and dedicated men be- 
fore him have been moved to recommend. He 
would thus be provided with a broader foundation 
for his own character and conduct. 

Gymnastics belongs among the essentials of 
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liberal learning, not merely as a service activity to 
keep the student in good health for his other 
studies, but as an autonomous discipline in the 
rational organization of human energies. It par- 
takes of the nature both of morals and of the arts, 
concerned as it is on the one hand with practical 
decision for good purposes (e.g., physical well- 
being, social coordination) and on the other with 
skillful performance pleasing in its own right. 
Gymnastics as a branch of liberal learning has to 
do with the manifold ways of developing and ef- 
fectively utilizing the bodily functions of the hu- 
man organism in personally or socially satisfying 
pursuits. 

Through instruction in athletic skills and in the 
social conventions of organized games the powers 
of bodily activity are extended, and imagination 
is kindled by the demands play makes on in- 
ventiveness, ingenuity, and resourcefulness. Gym- 
nastics also serves, as no other study does, to 
demonstrate the unity of the person, as a complex 
of bodily and intellectual functions, and in par- 
ticular to show the latter as the proper organizing 
principles of the former. 


Art, like history, morals, and gymnastics, re- 
sides in the domain of individuality rather than 
generality, of free decision, of value and sig- 
nificance, rather than objective fact. Art does not 
deal primarily with the world that is—the given 
world—but with possible worlds, worlds of im- 
agination, worlds to be created. Instruction in art 
is instruction in making things. The artist is a 
constructor, a fashioner, and one who would 
learn the artist’s way must discover the secrets 
of formal excellence. For this there are no tests 
to which all must agree, as there are in the sci- 
ences. Individual persuasions of worth, by those 
long seasoned in the creation and observation of 
significant forms, are the ultimate canons of 
esthetic excellence. This pluralism—without re- 
nunciation of standards—art shares with history, 
morals, and gymnastics, and no one should think 
the less of it as a liberal study for that reason. 
In fact, the boundless wealth of imaginative possi- 
bilities is the special glory of the arts. 

The study of the arts—such as poetry, drama, 
music, painting, sculpture, architecture, and the 
dance—helps to develop the student’s sensitivity 
to form and his powers of perceiving and implant- 
ing forms in individual created objects. It opens 
to him the richness of possible things and en- 
courages him to recognize, accept, and use his 
capacities as a free agency to create something 
new under the sun. 


Language study should include a mastery both 
of the native tongue and of a foreign tongue. 
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The former is necessary to facilitate intelligent 
communication with members of one’s own lan- 
guage group. The latter is needed to gain per- 
spective on the general functions of language (in- 
cluding one’s own), the ability to communicate 
with persons of other cultures, and above all the 
means of understanding sympathetically and in- 
wardly the ways of life and thought of other peo- 
ples. Since language is a mirror of culture, one can- 
not rightly appreciate any culture without under- 
standing its language. 

Competence in language is the foundation of 
all intellectual skill, for all ideas or concepts 
are contained in language. Without speech there 
can be no thought and without thought no hv- 
manity. Man is a rational animal—but only by 
virtue of speech. For humanity it is true that in 
the beginning is the word. Language is also the 
foundation and cement of society. Words are 
instruments for communication, without which 
there could be no community, and without com- 
munity there could be no man. For man is not 
only in essence reasonable but also social. Correct 
use of language is the basis for right-thinking, and 
this in turn is a necessary condition for personal 
well-being and social amelioration. 


Scope of Philosophy 


Language is the means of expression and 
communication in all of the fields of knowledge 
previously discussed. Philosophy has similar scope 
of application. It is concerned with the reflective 
examination of the statements made in all other 
fields of learning. Thus, the philosophy of science 
comprises a critical analysis of the nature and 
grounds of knowledge in the various scientific 
fields (and in mathematics). Philosophy of his- 
tory offers criteria of evidence for statements 
about the past, moral philosophy (ethics) is con- 
cerned with the justification of statements about 
right conduct, and the philosophy of art deals 
with the criteria for esthetic judgments. 


Phiiosophic analysis further serves to clarify 
the nature of the various domains of human ex- 
perience, in their similarities and differences, and 
to show interrelationships among them. To the 
analytic function of philosophy must thus be 
added the synthetic one, of providing a synoptic 
view of all knowledge, a conception—admittedly 
speculative and tentative—of the entire world 
structure and process, of which the separate fields 
of learning are more detailed, but partial, de- 
scriptions. The aim of philosophic study so con- 
ceived is to develop in students the skill to ask 
searching questions about methods and meanings 
in every department of intellectual endeavor and 
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to construct a comprehensive rational outlook on 
the totality of human experience. 

Religion, the last in the list of essential fields, 
is akin to philosophy in its synthetic function. It 
embraces the entire scheme of things, but not 
primarily in the mode of critical scrutiny and ra- 
tional coordination. The religious approach is 
through personal commitment (faith) rather than 
through the formulations of autonomous reason. 
Religious phenomena are those which arise from 
the human struggle to achieve meaning in the 
face of the threat of meaninglessness, permanence 
in spite of omnipresent transcience, harmony in a 
world of pervasive discord, serenity and security 
in anticipation of certain death. The problems of 
religion are the matters of ultimate human con- 
cern—including questions about the source and 
sustenance of the created world, the nature and 
destiny of the human person and of society, and 
the cause and cure of evil. 

The study of religion should awaken the stu- 
dent to these ultimate questions and acquaint 
him with the principal answers embodied in the 
religious traditions of mankind. He should emerge 
from this study better prepared to fashion a faith 
of his own, more intelligent in establishing mean- 
ing and assuming commitment in the human situ- 
ation with which he is presented. 

These, then, I regard as the eleven essential 
fields of liberal learning. Now let us return to 
the topographical analysis of these fields, as de- 
picted in Figure 1. 


A Topographical Analysis 

Language, philosophy, and religion occupy 
positions in the center because they are relevant 
to all of the circumference fields. Religion is at 
the hub because it involves the most comprehen- 
sive life-orientation. It penetrates every segment of 
existence, from the standpoint of ultimate concern. 
Mathematical systems, the natural world, social 
organization, human history, moral decision, bod- 
ily discipline, artistic creation, language, and ra- 
tional criticism and synthesis all find their mean- 
ing within some fundamental pattern of faith— 
whether theistic or otherwise. 

Philosophy is central because its subject matter, 
too, is as wide as reality. This includes all of the 
segments represented on the circumference, as well 
as the two other central fields, language and re- 
ligion, about which philosophic inquiry is especial- 
ly relevant in view of their pivotal position. 

Language likewise applies to all fields, both on 
the circumference and in the center. Each field, 
including the special symbolic languages of mathe- 
matics and the technical sciences, has its distinctive 
Vocabulary and grammar. Thus the mastery of 
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language is essential to all learning whatsoever. 

The order of arrangement for the fields on the 
circumference is based on the progression of cer- 
tain characteristic features or dimensions, three of 
which will now be briefly examined. 


Freedom and necessity. The subject fields on 
the right half of the circle deal predominantly with 
necessity, those on the left half with freedom. 
The natural sciences are the most evidently con- 
cerned with invariant laws, with determinate se- 
quences of events. On the other hand, history is 
the record of freedom, morality its practice, and 
art its creative expression in sensible form. Mathe- 
matics is the perfect link between freedom and 
necessity, its truths being necessary truths, and 
its postulates freely chosen. 

The social sciences incline away from necessity 
toward freedom, as factors of choice and value 
enter into consideration. History and morals are 
also less purely disciplines of freedom than the 
arts, where creative imagination is sovereign, lim- 
ited only by the obtuseness of materials or the 
poverty of symbols and not by the more imperious 
restrictions of social and practical life. Gymnastics 
in this respect is intermediate between morals 
and art. 

None of the disciplines is wholly taken up with 
either freedom or necessity. Even deterministic 
physical science has aspects of freedom, particu- 
larly in the light of the human choice required 
to determine the criteria of physical measurement. 
Even art has aspects of necessity, in the unalter- 
able properties of materials and in the ineluctable 
—if also elusive—conditions of esthetic sig- 
nificance. The relative positions of the subject 
fields, symbolizing their qualitative differences, 
represent varying degrees of emphasis on freedom 
or on necessity, not the complete absence or pres- 
ence of these qualities. 


Concrete and abstract. Mathematics is the sci- 
ence of pure and complete abstraction. It is not 
concerned with particular things but with the 
general nature of possible forms. It is abstract 
even to the extent that it need not refer to any 
actual thing. Consider, for example, the essentially 
supra-sensual conception of spaces of more than 
three dimensions. History, on the other hand, is 
profoundly concrete, aimed at presenting the full 
truth about unique, unrepeatable events. Morals is 
concerned with practical decisions in specific con- 
texts, and the realm of art with specific objects 
of sense. The sciences, on the right of the circle, 
aim at generality—at laws which rise above par- 
ticulars. History, morals, gymnastics, and art aim 
at particularity and individuality, at the instance 
rather than at the principle. 
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Biological science is further away from pure 
mathematics than physical science on the circle, 
since it emphasizes living wholes. The natural his- 
tory approaches to biological inquiry also partake 
to some extent of the concreteness of history 
proper. The social sciences are still more con- 
crete than the biological sciences, as becomes 
particularly evident in case study approaches in 
psychology, sociology, and anthropology. Political 
science, the least abstract of the social sciences, 
differs little from history in respect to degree of 
concreteness. 

As compared with history, art tends to be less 
concrete, because it deals not with things in their 
infinite complexity but with idealizations of actual- 
ity. The work of art is still an individual whole, 
but designed so as to exemplify an imagined pos- 
sibility rather than a given actuality. This is es- 
pecially evident in the so-called abstract art. Thus 
the circle is complete, with the particularized 
idealizations of art merging with the pure (but 
concretely applicable) forms of mathematics. 


Temporal and non-temporal. History is the 
epitome of temporality, and mathematics is the 
pure case of the non-temporal domain. The sub- 
ject fields on the upper half of the circle are non- 
temporal in character, while those on the lower 
half are temporal. Morals is concerned with de- 
cision in time, and the social sciences deal with 
the dynamics of change in personality and culture. 
Art in itself is timeless, though its forms reflect 
the conditions of the time (the study of the 
temporal influences belongs to cultural history 
and not to the artistic discipline proper). The 
physical sciences are largely timeless, since they 
aim at general laws having no reference to the 
temporal epoch. A study such as historical geology 
is an exception, but only to the extent that the 
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explanation of particular formations is sought 
rather than the usual general laws of development. 
Biological science shares in oth the temporal 
and non-temporal. In its natural history aspects 
and in its preoccupation with genesis and evolu- 
tion it is temporal in flavor, while in its search for 
invariant principles it is linked to the non- 
temporal. 

Since language, philosophy, and religion pertain 
to all of the circumference fields, they combine 
the dimensions of freedom and necessity, of con- 
creteness and abstractness, and of the temporal 
and non-temporal. 

Other modes of analysis could no doubt be 
devised for comparison and contrast of the es- 
sential fields of study. Using different categories, 
the topography might in certain respects depart 
from the picture presented above. It seems, how- 
ever, that the proposed arrangement does reflect 
the dominant variables in the actual logic of in- 
quiry in the several fields. 

What is the use of such a topography of liberal 
learning? Certainly it will be of no help at all in 
giving detailed knowledge. As stated earlier, its 
function is that of a large scale map, providing 
a synoptic view of the entire scope of humane 
learning in its essential features. From this ar- 
rangement may come a sense of the continuities 
and contrasts between subject matter fields, and 
of the ways in which they are knit together into 
a unified perspective. 

Basically, I suppose the worth of such a map is 
simply that it may help some students to know 
where they have come from, where they are, and 
where they may be going in the land of liberal 
learning. For all knowing is good—perhaps es- 
pecially this knowing about knowing, which makes 
knowledge have sense not only in its parts but as 
a whole. 





® Jacobs may have shown that few colleges ac- 
tually change student values, but Dr. Paul Dressel of 
Michigan State University thinks there is still some 
excuse for their existence: for one thing, they can 
improve critical thinking ability in just one year. 

Using $68,911 of U.S. Office of Education money, 
Dressel has proved that critical thinking ability at 
M.S.U. improves during the freshman year. This 
ability was measured by problem-solving tests calling 
for reasoning rather than previous knowledge, ad- 
ministered at the beginning and end of the year. 

Dressel also found that attitudes change, becom- 
ing less “stereotypic,” and the typical M.S.U. stu- 
dent’s values become less “traditional.” 

Now Dressel’s task is to find out why these changes 
occurred. 3 


>» The best estimate on the number of language 
laboratories in the nation’s high schools is now 458, 
according to NDEA Progress, a periodical report 
on the National Defense Education Act. This con- 
trasts sharply with the pre-NDEA total of 64. The 
number of college language laboratories is now estl- 
mated at 452. The pre-NDEA count was 240. 
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> The Department of State budget this year Ie 
quests an additional five million dollars in unte- 
stricted funds to finance more exchanges with the 
nations of Africa, Latin America, the Near East, 
and the Far East. Total requested budget for educa- 
tional exchange is $28.2 million. 
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Grouping in the Elementary School 


Here is a useful summary of problems in grouping, of 
the many varieties of grouping which may be used, and of recent 
research done in the field, prepared by the new 
dean of the School of Education at Indiana University. 


By HAROLD G. SHANE 


HILE grouping in both elementary and 

secondary schools is a topic of perennial 

interest in this country, current demands 
for improved instructional quality and for greater 
individual attention, among other factors, make 
it of particular concern today. The resumé offered 
here consists of a brief statement of problems in- 
volved in grouping; a commentary on types of 
or approaches to grouping developed over a 
long period of years in the U. S.; and a summary 
of selected research and recent miscellaneous writ- 
ings on the topic. 


SOME PROBLEMS INVOLVED 
IN GROUPING 


a with the reporting of pupil progress and 
the dilemmas created by promotion policies, 
grouping has been one of the most persistent of 
the problems enlivening and complicating ele- 
mentary education. The following are examples 
of the difficulties encountered in establishing 
sound grouping practices: 

|. Lack of explicit and reliable data pertaining 
to individual children. Many schools lack informa- 
tion with respect to intelligence, achievement, so- 
cial adjustment, etc., at a given time, hence have 
little reliable evidence on which to base grouping 
schemes (assuming that agreement can be reached 
as to what constitutes sound grouping practice). 

2. Pupil turnover, at least in some schools, 
makes grouping difficult because information on 
new entrants is fragmentary. 





MR. SHANE (Alpha 2650) is dean, School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University. Material included in this 
article was originally assembled for distribution at the 
1959 convention of the Association for Childhood 
Education International and has since been distrib- 
uted among members of the Indiana unit of the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. The continuing demand for it suggested the 
desirability of journal publication. 


3. The uneven growth patterns of individual 
children make grouping hazardous. One is never 
completely certain that a particular child will long 
retain the personal and academic attributes gov- 
erning his placement in a group. 

4. The uneven social and academic profiles of 
most individual children complicate grouping, at 
least insofar as any type of ability grouping is 
concerned. Many children vary in achievement 
by as much as a year from one subject area to 
another. (E.g., a child’s arithmetic computation 
score at the time he is in grade four, seventh 
month, may be 3.9 years, while his reading com- 
prehension may be 5.8 years.) 

5. Differences in the philosophy, experience, 
and competence existing among teachers in the 
same school building may place any arbitrary or 
uniform grouping policy in a precarious position. 

6. Grouping is influenced by the maturity and 
competence of administrative leadership. No plan 
is superior to the effectiveness with which it is ex- 
ecuted, and even grouping schemes of dubious 
value required by central administrative directives 
may be “made to work well” by an able principal 
and staff. 

7. The nature of the curriculum—i.e., the 
locally-developed design for the experiences chil- 
dren share in school—may facilitate or preclude 
effective grouping. 

8. The nature of teaching aids, such as adopted 
textbooks, and policies governing their use can 
have a positive or negative influence on grouping. 

9. The size of the elementary school unit bears, 
at least indirectly, on grouping practices. Certain 
plans are feasible only in schools enrolling 500 
or more children; others are workable only in 
schools with appreciably fewer. 


10. Personnel resources may “make or break” 
grouping plans. Some plans are feasible, for ex- 
ample, only when there is a principal with no 
teaching duties to absorb his time and/or when 
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there are available such persons as school psy- 
chologists, a guidance corps, special teachers, per- 
sonnel in the public health field, and so forth. 


HISTORICALLY INTERESTING AND 
EDUCATIONALLY PROMISING PLANS 


oe over a century of U. S. education, diverse 

grouping plans have been initiated, discarded, 
modified, or gradually accepted on a widespread 
scale. Here is an overview, with annotations, of 
some plans and programs that have both cross- 
fertilized elementary education and given variety 
to the pedaguese of elementary teachers. 

1. Ungraded groups. In an earlier day, children 
in small schools in grades 1-8 were taught by one 
teacher who handled all subjects (and janitorial 
duties), especially in 19th century U. S. These 
were the original ungraded schools. One-teacher 
schools are still common, but much less so, even, 
than in the 1940's. 

2. Primary-intermediate groups. Introduced when 
the one-room school grew too large for one teach- 
er to handle, this plan often resulted in a 1-4 and 
5-8 “two room” or “two teacher” school. 

3. Grade grouping. This term simply refers to 
an arrangement whereby one teacher works with 
a given grade group. Such a grade group is usually 
a part of an elementary school organized on a K-6 
or K-8 plan. This is also, in effect, chronological 
age grouping or heterogeneous grouping. 

4. Heterogeneous grouping. This is essentially 
the absence of a structured grouping plan, i.e., 
children enter the kindergarten or grade one at 
age five or six and are taught by the teacher to 
whom they are assigned irrespective of intelli- 
gence, achievement, etc. Individual differences 
may be met by program enrichment, acceleration 
(“skipping”), and/or interclassroom grouping as 
in primary reading. 

5. Homogeneous grouping. Also known as 
ability grouping, this plan frequently makes in- 
telligence, readiness, and achievement test data 
the determinants of classroom placement. 

6. X Y Z grouping. This is a form of ability 
grouping in which the X, Y, and Z labels refer 
to three levels of intelligence or to three levels of 
assumed potential performance in academic areas 
such as arithmetic. 

7. Intra-subject-field grouping. This plan is 
most often used at the junior high and especially 
senior high (or 9-12) levels. E.g., at the New 
Trier Township High School (Winnetka, Illinois) 
a student may be in an “advanced ability” group 
in mathematics and in a “middle ability” group 
in English. As many as five levels have been used 
for such grouping. 


8. “Vestibule” groups. The label here suggests 
the idea of an anteroom or small entrance room 
or hall which one enters before actually going into 
a house. For example, in some schools (e.g., Chi- 
cago at present) there are “1l-c” groups in which 
less mature children are enrolled prior to progress- 
ing through “1-b” and “1-a” in first grade. Thus 
certain children, without “failing” or repeating, 
spend one and one-half semesters in grade one. 
“Vestibule” groups or classifications have also been 
used at the threshold of high school to help slow 
learners and children with cultural flaws increase 
their prospects of success in the secondary school. 
That is, students may spend four and one-half 
or five years in progressing from the eighth grade 
to the high-school diploma. 

9. Cooperative Group plan. Originally con- 
ceived by James F. Hosic in the 1920's, this plan 
calls for teachers to work in small cooperative 
groups under a group chairman. It is a novel 
twist, since all other plans involve grouping 
children. Under it, staff members were in charge 
of special rooms (e.g., a literature, composition, 
story-telling, reading, spelling center) but were 
not so much “subject specialists” as specialists in 
teaching children. Work for a given group of 
children was planned at frequent intervals by 
the “cooperating group” of teachers, who sought 
to extract from their special area rooms the con- 
tributions that each center might make to a unified 
learning experience. 

10. Winnetka Plan grouping. Pupil progress in 
Winnetka has been influenced for many years 
by self-instructional materials and what might be 
called an “individual-within-the-group” approach 
to instruction. The basic classroom unit in grades 
1-6 in Winnetka is heterogeneous, but individual 
progress continues to be personalized by the use 
of record forms or “goal cards,” which encourage 
optimum academic growth by each child. Thus, in 
a sense, individual progress within the group con- 
stitutes a grouping device which has many of the 
merits of ability grouping without some of the 
problems of so-called homogeneous grouping. 


11. Dalton Plan grouping. The classic Dalton 
Plan was based upon individual progress, group 
interaction, and a time-budgeting “contract plan” 
to facilitate individual achievement. Subject matter 
was grouped in two component parts, the aca- 
demic and the physical-social. The former was 
presented predominantly by individualized in- 
struction, the latter by the whole-class method. 
The work for each grade was laid out in the form 
of “contracts,” which described work to be done 
over a period of weeks. 

12. Multiple-track grouping. This is a type of 
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ability grouping in which children of varied ability 
complete a given number of units or topics at 
different rates of speed contingent upon indi- 
vidual ability. An historically important multiple- 
track plan was developed late in the 19th century 
by Preston W. Search in Pueblo, Colorado. In 
brief, the multiple-track plan permitted some 
children to finish eight years of elementary school 
in seven years, while others (on a slower track) 
might take up to nine years to complete the same 
tasks. Thus three ability groups were involved, 
and the amount, not the nature, of requirement 
was “scaled down” for slower learning children in 
a given year, though all children presumably com- 
pleted the basic requirements before leaving the 
elementary school. 


13. Platoon grouping. Platoon grouping goes 
back to 1900, when it was devised by William A. 
Wirt for use in Bluffton, Indiana. In broad terms, 
this plan sectioned children into two groups 
(platoons) so scheduled as to have one group 
studying fundamental subjects in classrooms while 
the second group used special rooms for activities. 
As originally conceived, the plan was designed to 
encourage efficient use of the school plant and to 
achieve balance between academic and social ac- 
tivity or creative work. The platoon plan also 
was known as the Gary Plan (since it was best 
known for its application in Gary), and the 
“Work-Study-Play” plan. 


14. The Woodring Plan. A plan for reorganiz- 
ing the American school system advocated by Paul 
Woodring in 1957 has certain features which in- 
volve grouping. In brief, Woodring envisioned 
grouping aimed at helping both the slower and 
faster pupils in a manner somewhat reminiscent 
of the multiple-track and other historically inter- 
esting proposals. Woodring suggested that the K-8 
organization be divided between an ungraded 
primary school and a middle elementary school. 
The more able children would spend as little as 
two years in the primary, moving to the middle 
school as early as age seven. The less able might 
remain in the ungraded primary through age nine. 
He envisioned the bright children leaving elemen- 
tary school at age 11, the dull leaving at, perhaps, 
age 13. Woodring created no entirely new plan, 
but developed a synthesis of the ungraded, multi- 
ple-track, homogeneous, and individualized con- 
cepts. 


15. Social maturity grouping. A rather loosely 
defined concept, this one suggests that grouping 
be heterogeneous but that children be grouped 
when they leave kindergarten, for example, into 
three first grades on the basis of social develop- 
ment and friendship patterns rather than on the 
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basis of ability or sheer chance. This plan implies 
the exercise of professional judgment and the 
use of available test data in assigning boys and 
girls to “well balanced” groups, with the most 
mature and the least mature assigned to separate 
classrooms. 

16. Developmental grouping. Another term 
used loosely, this one apparently connotes an ap- 
proach to grouping roughly comparable to “social 
maturity” grouping. 

17. Organismic age grouping. Also a loosely 
used term, organismic age grouping was apparently 
coined by persons attempting to apply Willard 
Olson’s concept of organismic age to the grouping 
of children at varied levels of maturity. In prac- 
tice, the term probably implies policies similar 
to those associated with “social maturity” group- 
ing, plus study of various indices of organismic 
age as determinants of group structure. 


18. Social maturity-teacher personality group- 
ing. This refers to “social maturity” grouping 
coupled or linked to a consideration of teacher 
personality in the assignment of children to a 
given classroom. It recognizes that teachers as 
well as children vary as individuals and implies 
recognition of the assumption tiat some teachers 
are more effective with less mature children and 
that some are most effective with the more mature 
children in an ungraded primary or “social ma- 
turity” grouping situation. 

19. Ungraded primary groups. This term may 
be used to describe a situation in which grade 
levels as such are abandoned at the primary level 
and where children work together in an environ- 
ment conducive both to individual and to group 
progress without reference to precise grade level 
standards or norms. The teacher in the ungraded 
primary may work with the same group for two 
and occasionally three years. It is her purpose 
to help children progress as far and as fast as 
they can with less regard for conventional mini- 
mum essentials than for total human development. 

20. Ungraded intermediate plan. Not widely 
used, the ungraded intermediate approach to 
grouping involves assigning a group of children 
in, say, grades 3-5 or 4-5 to one teacher. The 
program or curricular design is appreciably in- 
fluenced by teacher-pupil planning. As distinct 
from the split or “hyphenated” group (see #21 
below), the ungraded intermediate grouping is in- 
tended to enrich and to improve learning rather 
than merely to compensate for uneven distribu- 
tion of pupil enrollment. 

21. Split grade or “hyphenated” groups. The 
“hyphenated” or split group is one enrolling chil- 
dren from two and occasionally three grade levels. 
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As a rule, groups are split in the smaller schools 
when, for instance, there are too many children 
in the fourth and fifth grades for efficient instruc- 
tion, yet too few to justify dividing both grades. 
When this situation occurs, a division may be 
made as follows: 


1960-61 
4th grade—30 pupils 
4-5 grade—20 pupils 
Sth grade—30 pupils 


Total 80 


1959-60 
3rd grade—40 pupils 
4th grade—40 pupils 


Total 80 


The “hyphenated” grouping plan is obviously 
an administrative-organizational device for secur- 
ing smaller classes while adding one rather than 
two new teachers. 

22. Departmental grouping. Rarely used below 
the intermediate level, a departmental program is 
one in which children move from one classroom 
to another for instruction in the several subject 
fields by different teachers. The departmental pro- 
gram is the antithesis of the unit classroom pro- 
gram in which one teacher handles all (or most) 
subject areas for one group of children. 

23. Intra-classroom grouping. A number of 
teachers make use of various schemes for group- 
ing within the classroom. This is especially true 
of primary teachers, who create two or more 
groups when teaching reading. As a rule, intra- 
classroom grouping is “part-time ability grouping,” 
designed to permit the teacher to work with 
youngsters of roughly comparable ability. (See 
also #26, “grouping through teacher-pupil plan- 
ning.”’) 

24. Inter-classroom grouping. Some schools 
have developed the idea of grouping children 
not within the classroom but within a given grade 
or grade range for instruction in a particular sub- 
ject field (commonly reading), presumably to allow 
for individual differences. This type of grouping 
requires that all three teachers in grade five, for 
instance, schedule reading at the same hour. Then 
each of the three fifth grade teachers works with 
the children who remain in or come to her room 
(on the basis of reading ability) for instruction in 
reading. Frequently several grade levels are in- 
volved in this temporary inter-classroom grouping. 
For example, all children may, at a given time, 
exchange rooms for reading activities, the children 
going to the classrooms which presumably cor- 
respond to the level of their reading ability. E.g., 
the fourth grade child reading at the third grade 
level would report to the third grade room. 

25. Inter-grade ability grouping. This is very 
similar to inter-classroom grouping (described 
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above) and to departmentalized grouping, but is 
limited exclusively to shifts made within a single 
grade. For example, three fifth grade teachers 
may schedule their mathematics period for a 
given hour daily, then shuffle their enrollment 
according to ability so that one teacher works 
with the children in the top-achieving group, one 
with the middle-, and one with the slow-achieving 
section. 

26. Grouping within the classroom through 
teacher-pupil planning. Such grouping involves the 
creative or emergent planning of experiences with 
children in such ways as will eventuate in the se- 
lection of various pupil activities to be developed 
and pupil responsibilities to be carried out. Once 
a topic, project, or unit has been selected, the 
teacher and children discuss: a) What do we al- 
ready know about this topic? b) What do we want 
to find out? c) How shall we go about it? At point 
c) various class committees or groups are formed, 
each of which assumes certain responsibilities for 
assembling information, for construction work, 
etc. Teacher guidance is essential to insure that 
the children volunteering for or assigned to these 
temporary groupings are challenged by the work 
on the one hand, yet are not frustrated by a too- 
difficult task on the other. 

27. Self-selection grouping. This term is rather 
closely related to #26 above. It implies the 
creation of a rich environment which is also di- 
versified so as to provide a variety of activities 
or projects from among which children can “self 
select” work in which they will engage (individ- 
ually and/or in groups) in conjunction with a 
topic or subject which promises to be a sound 
“center of interest” or “group interest” compatible 
with the developmental levels in the group. 

28. Extra-curricular activity grouping. Es- 
pecially in the upper grades, many children may 
be involved in such activities as band, orchestra, 
or sports. This type of grouping is designed to 
group children (especially in semi-departmental 
or departmental programs) so that those in, say, 
the orchestra can be free to rehearse or practice 
at the same hours during the week. To serve this 
purpose, children in the school orchestra, for in- 
stance, have their programs or groupings so de- 
signed as to free them for rehearsal at the same 
hour of the day. 

29. Special grouping for the gifted. In schools 
with large enough enrollments to permit it, there 
may be special groupings for high I.Q. children 
which go beyond the provisions of mere ability 
grouping and which segregate these high 1.Q. 
pupils in special programs or even in special 
schools or centers. 
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30. “Opportunity Room” grouping for the slow 
learning or mentally handicapped. For many years, 
the educable mentally handicapped or trainable 
mentally handicapped child has, in some schools, 
been placed in special ungraded groups with small 
teacher-pupil ratios. Special instruction and train- 
ing are provided, usually for children with 1.Q.’s 
of 70 or below. 

31. “Self-Realization Room” grouping for the 
gifted. The S-R room is the reverse or antithesis 
of the so-called opportunity room for the slow 
learner and, indeed, is a “grouping” plan only in 
a very broad sense. In brief, the S-R room is one 
presided over by a highly capable teacher, well- 
equipped with study and research aids, and open 
during the day for gifted children in grades 1-6 or 
1-8 to use as they see fit. This plan is based on 
the assumption that the gifted will be placed in 
the regular classroom but will also be free to 
supplement their personal-intellectual develop- 
ment under expert guidance when they have com- 
pleted basic work with their peers or age-mates. 
In a school of 500 or 600 pupils, perhaps twenty 
to thirty would have S-R room privileges and re- 
sponsibilities. That is, only from one to three 
youngsters would be likely to come from each 
grade level. 

32. Ungraded four and five year old kinder- 
garten grouping. A few places have introduced 
“ungraded” kindergarten programs for four and 
five year olds. Depending on his social and in- 
tellectual maturity, the child may spend from one 
to three years at the kindergarten level. This ap- 
proach to grouping is designed to reduce the 
range of individual difference. 


SELECTED RESEARCH AND WRITING 


| bes brief summary of research data and writ- 

ings on grouping which follows focuses on 
the 1950’s, ending with 1958; hence many sig- 
nificant items of an earlier period are omitted.’ 

Research of recent date dealing with grouping 
is quite extensive. Shane (18), following a sur- 
vey of nationally recognized suburban elementary 
schools, reported that there is a trend away from 
chronological age grouping and toward grouping 
on the basis of social maturity in the early 1950’s. 
Ability grouping was the least common in his se- 
lected sample, which probably reflected liberal 
administrative thinking. 

Among writers expressing enthusiasm for un- 
graded primary grouping are Anderson (2), 
Kelly (12), and Polkinghorne (15). Anderson, 


*The writer drew upon a section he wrote for the 1960 edition 
of the Encyclopedia of Educational Research in preparing this resumé 
of educational writings. 
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after some years of experience with the plan in 
Park Forest, Illinois, concluded that it stimulates 
improved instruction and improves mental health 
of children. Kelly reviewed ten years of an un- 
graded primary program in Milwaukee. He con- 
cludes that it is psychologically desirable, en- 
hances individualized teaching, and facilitates good 
curricular practices. Polkinghorne ascertained by 
questioning 130 primary group parents that the 
ungraded approach is popular with both parents 
and children. Parents believe that the children 
are helped significantly in making adjustments 
to the third grade. Two articles by Goodlad (7, 
8) provide background for understanding the 
merits of ungraded plan, and his recent book, 
written in collaboration with Anderson! [see 
review, March KAPPAN], is an excellent and com- 
plete statement of the program and of strategy 
for achieving it. Austin (3) obtained information 
on the overall status of the ungraded primary 
and ascertained that developmental values were 
sought by the schools using this grouping or or- 
ganizational plan. 


Sociometric grouping as a device for enhancing 
group morale when children are placed in the 
next higher grade was used with some success, 
according to Alt (1), in a Pueblo, Colorado, 
school. Dineen and Gerry (5) experimented with 
170 children at the sixth grade level to ascertain 
whether sociometric procedures can be used to 
improve human relations. Socioeconomic class- 
room cleavages, they state, were reduced or weak- 
ened but not eliminated by sociometric grouping. 


Blumenthal (4), in a New York City study, at- 
tempted to gauge the influence of heterogeneous 
groupings by correlating chronological age and 
achievement, a relationship which proved, unex- 
pectedly, to be negative. He concluded that mental 
rather than chronological age is the better guide 
to grade grouping. Edmiston and Benfer (6) ex- 
amined the relation between group achievement 
and range in ability within the group, using sixteen 
fifth and sixth grades in Hamilton, Ohio. With 
respect to the academic skill of reading, they con- 
cluded that a wide 1.Q. range within a classroom 
eventuates in greater individual progress than 
when the I.Q.’s are comparable. The Blumenthal 
and Edmiston-Benfer researches, while not paral- 
lel, illustrate the difficulty of generalizing with re- 
spect to grouping. The Blumenthal data suggest 
the importance of the M.A. in relation to group- 
ing, while the latter study indicates that a hetero- 
geneous group facilitates success, at least in read- 
ing. Such findings dramatize the fact that many 
variables determine outcomes in experiments in 
this area. 
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Further examples of recent conflicting evidence 
were provided by Roberts (16), Houston (10), 
and Lawson (13), who were encouraged by the 
results of ability grouping, while Russell (17) 
reported that inter-class ability grouping for 
reading resulted in no significant gains for chil- 
drer. thus grouped. Of course, no two of these 
studies were exactly comparable, a fact which 
furcher confuses the situation. An extensive and 
definite study of ability grouping remains to be 
done, and this constitutes an important challenge 
to the profession. 

Jones’ study (11) of 288 children, divided so 
as to provide a control group, suggests a possible 
solution to the heterogeneous vs. homogeneous 
controversy. Jones concerned himself with the 
nature of instruction rather than with grouping 
per se, and compared the outcomes of individually 
planned teaching with a prescribed curricular pro- 
gram. Children in the flexible-programs group, 
whether bright, normal, or dull, made more aca- 
demic gains than those in the formal program. 
Perhaps an able teacher, given freedom to work 
creatively, is more important by far than any 
mechanical scheme, however ingenious. Not only 
Jones’ inquiry but that of Holmes and Harvey (9) 
supports this comfortable conclusion. Holmes and 
Harvey compared permanent and flexible arith- 
metic groupings at the intermediate level and ulti- 
mately concluded that an effective teacher, one 
sensitive to pupils’ individuality, was a more in- 
fluential factor than the grouping scheme they 
devised. 

Speaking of homogeneous grouping, two in- 
vestigators, the Luchinses (14), explored 190 
children’s attitudes toward being sectioned in 
terms of ability. Interviews with these youngsters 
showed that they felt their parents wanted them 
to be in a top ability group. Moreover, if they were 
in a “bright” group they preferred to be there 
even if they disliked the teacher. Children in two 
low ability groups were consistently willing to 
have a poor teacher if only they could be in a 
“bright” group. The Luchinses felt that their in- 
terviews clearly show that children classed as 
“dull” feel stigmatized and that the “bright” ones 
are snobbish with respect to their top-group 
status. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


AS American elementary education stands on 
the threshold of the 1960’s, the matter of 
grouping children continues to be characterized 
by: 1) problems of terminology, including over- 
lapping terminology and conflicting interpretations 


1 John I. Goodlad and Robert H. Anderson, The Nongraded Ele- 
mentary School. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1959. 
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of terminology, 2) insufficient comprehensive re. 
search data and conflicting data, and 3) apprecia- 
ble differences in both practice and opinion. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that the “best” 
grouping procedures are likely to differ from one 
school to another, the most desirable practice 
often being dependent upon such factors as: 1) 
the competence and maturity of the local staff; 2) 
the nature of the physical plant, 3) school size, 
4) class size, 5) the local curriculum or design 
of instruction, and 6) a highly intangible quality 
—the intensity of the desire of a teacher or a 
group of teachers to make a particular plan work 
effectively. 

The philosophy and ability of the able teacher 
are undoubtedly more important than any group- 
ing plan, however ingenious it may be, with re- 
spect to creating a good environment for teaching 
and learning. 
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Segregation Vs. Desegregation 


An imaginary dialogue between Professor D (Desegrega- 
tion) and Professor S (Segregation) wherein are delineated 
the main lines of argument for and against racial desegrega- 
tion in the public schools of the United States. 


By CLYDE V. MARTIN, WILLIAM E. FOGG, and GEORGE D. STEPHENS 


D: Good morning. What’s new? 

S: What’s new? Well, here’s another editorial 
in the morning paper about the struggle over de- 
segregation, and as usual the Southerners are 
treated unsympathetically. I’m getting a bit tired 
of it. Why can’t the rest of the country admit 
that the South is the victim of unwarranted in- 
terference by the federal government? 

D: The people in the South are really in the 
soup, but you know me—I can’t say I feel too 
sorry for them. Why don’t they join the twentieth 
century? 

S: If you don’t mind my saying so, that remark 
shows the very attitude I’m objecting to—lack of 
understanding of the Southerners and their prob- 
lems. Before the 1954 Supreme Court decision, it 
seems to me they were doing all right, considering 
the problems they face. From the standpoint of 
the North, of course, and parts of the West too, the 
South is behind the times in certain respects. On 
the other hand, I think you'll admit it’s all too easy 
for us to see faults in others. There are many 
thoughtful people in the South, and I know some 
of them, who feel that the North has returned to 
a “father knows best” policy. Looks like the Re- 
constructionism of post-Civil War days all over 
again. 

D: Oh, I’m sympathetic! I know the South has 
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its troubles. Haven’t we all? But it seems to me 
that the essence, the very core of our American 
civilization, is respect for the individual person, 
with equal protection for all citizens under the 
law—and beyond that, more ideally if you will, 
an honest effort to provide a real opportunity in 
life for all. Now, you can’t get away from it, the 
Negroes in the South just aren’t getting a fair 
deal along these lines. 

S: Just a minute— 

D: Let me finish, please. I believe the key to 
the greatness of the United States has been our 
insistence on these things, on this principle, from 
the beginning. In fact, it is just this insistence 
through the years that has distinguished our coun- 
try among the society of nations. We are known 
to stand for it and I believe we do. Now I, for one, 
feel very strongly that this is no time to abandon 
our great principle, no matter what the rationaliza- 
tion. I read about the Southern claim to some kind 
of “states’ rights.” What this claim seems to come 
to is this: various individuals and groups claim 
the right to violate the rights of others! Democrat- 
ically, this is just plain nonsense. 

S: Respect for the individual person, of course! 
I’m with you there. But it seems obvious to me 
that the federal government in recent times has 
been steadily undermining this very thing, I mean 
localism and individualism. I’m forced to believe 
that this process is picking up speed all the time 
and that it is later than many people think. I 
certainly agree with you that our greatness stems, 
in part anyway, from our concern for the rights 
of the individual, the principle of individualism. 
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One of our sources of strength has been our will- 
ingness to let leadership come from the grass- 
roots everywhere. We have wisely given the in- 
dividual much freedom of decision and expres- 
sion. But this, it seems to me, points up the fact 
that if we wish to continue strong and great we’ve 
got to stop the encroachments of the federal gov- 
ernment on individual freedom—in fact, we'd bet- 
ter find a way to reverse the whole process. Col- 
lectivism has gained so much lately that we must 
revive our respect for the individual. God only 
knows how many books are coming off the press 
nowadays that have only kind words for conform- 
ity, social adjustment, and the like! Mighty few 
of them speak up for individual rights and re- 
sponsibilities as a cardinal principle of the demo- 
cratic form. Everybody seems bent on getting 
the individual off the hook. It’s group-think here 
and togetherness there. What this amounts to is 
that we’re building a sort of refuge or escape from 
individual responsibility. 

D: There’s something in what you say. But 
you speak of the democratic form. Form of what? 
People abroad see us as a symbol of democracy, 
but right now in our international dealings we’re 
embarrassed because of Southern attitudes and 
practices which contradict the democratic idea. 
I talked recently with a friend who had just re- 
turned from a tour of Europe, and with another 
who spent several months in South America. Both 
think there’s no doubt that our position of lead- 
ership among the democratic countries is being 
seriously weakened because of Little Rock and 
all it stands for. Brother, the chips are down. 
We're facing the issue of survival. Every time 
a Negro in the South is given a raw deal the 
Communist press has a field day. I say this: If 
there is going to be any America, or any free 
world for that matter, we need every ounce of 
strength we can muster, and we can’t be really 
strong unless we practice the democracy we 
preach. 


S: It’s not only a question of values. It’s also 
a question of how they are applied or put into 
practice. That’s what I mean by form—the pat- 
tern or structure which makes action possible 
and in which we act. All of us want a strong 
nation. America has been thrust into a position 
of world leadership, whether we like it or not. 
Okay. But does this mean that the kind of Amer- 
ica which does the leading is of no consequence? 
Obviously, no. Our banner before the world 
should stand for something besides collectivism. 
After all, centralization of power is just what 
characterizes the Russian and Chinese set-ups. 
Somehow I can’t forget what Joe Stalin once said. 
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He was asked by some reporter whether the Soviet 
Union intended to make war on the United States. 
His reply was, “Certainly not. What a waste that 
would be when, given time, the United States 
and the rest of the Western world will eventually 
become self-collectivized because of the many 
existing pressures on governments and peoples.” 
Now, if in order to survive and prosper it’s neces- 
sary that the federal government ride herd on the 
states and the people living in them, well, we may 
find that Joe was right. 

D: May I get in a word? 

S: In a moment. I’m not through with this. 
Don’t forget that the federal government is not 
beyond reproach and error. The effect of current 
policies is just this: The federal government comes 
to the South as a virtual agent of the Negro. It 
becomes the champion of policies developed by 
the NAACP and other pro-Negro groups. In ef- 
fect, it functions as an instrument to carry out 
special legislation for a favored group, and on the 
other hand acts to thwart the will and wishes of 
the majority of the people in the South. We see 
this curious historical turnabout: During the Re- 
construction era the carpetbaggers from the North, 
acting under policies developed by the federal gov- 
ernment, exploited the Negro people in the South 
for their own selfish ends. Now the following 
irony is developing: The Negroes, prominently 
through the NAACP, are using the federal govern- 
ment to gain their particular ends! In each in- 
stance, the white population of the South has been 
the victim of outside influences. The only recourse 
of the Southern whites is to turn to the policy 
of states’ rights to find a measure of protection. 
What else can they do? 


D: There are no easy answers to any of this. 
But regarding your question, I would say this: 
As I read the recent history of the United States 
with regard to social legislation, regulation of in- 
dustry and business by the government, and so 
forth, it doesn’t look to me as if the federal 
government has gone around grabbing for power. 
On the contrary, it appears that time after time 
the government has been virtually forced to as- 
sume first one power or authority and then an- 
other in order to protect the people. Think back 
on the circumstances which made it necessary 
to create the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Pure Food and Drug legislation. We all 
recognize the need for these. Moreover, I notice 
that when a severe drought or some other disaster 
comes along in the South there is no hesitation in 
running to Washington for help. But when citizens 
in the South are deprived of the right to vote 
or to receive equal educational opportunities, all 
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of a sudden the South comes up with the old 
states’ rights chestnut. You speak of the necessity 
of individual responsibility. What about the re- 
sponsibilities that are supposed to accompany 
these rights of citizenship? The thing that brings 
the federal government into the picture is the 
failure of the states down there to meet their 
proper responsibilities. I just can’t imagine the 
Southern states wanting to whittle down the 

wer of the federal government in order that 
they themselves may improve the welfare of the 
Negro population. The Southern platform seems 
to be “States’ Rights and Federal Aid”! If the 
thing weren’t so serious it would be funny. 


S: The more I hear you talk, the more I’m 
convinced you don’t understand the Southern 
problem. Ten to one you’ve never been in the 
South. You approach the problem from every 
direction but a southerly one. How come? 


D: That may be true. Maybe you can help me. 
Here’s something I just can’t seem to understand. 
How is it when half a dozen Negro children enter 
a public school the state militia is suddenly mobil- 
ized, crowds of hostile, jeering whites form, the 
whole community explodes, and the school there- 
upon closes. After all, what has happened that 
is so earth-shaking? Merely that a few kids of 
somewhat darker color have associated with other 
kids in a classroom of a publicly-supported school. 
This is commonplace elsewhere, but in the South 
it's a disaster. You’d think the whole society was 
coming apart! Why? Obviously, if the Southern 
whites didn’t blow this up into a social crisis it 
would involve only a simple getting together of a 
group of children in an educational situation. 

S: If I may say so, your comments confirm my 
impression of your naiveté with respect to the 
situation in the South. Consider the following 
facts: I don’t claim, of course, that the Negroes 
are biologically inferior, but experience has shown 
that Negro children at this time are not capable 
of being educated to the same degree as white 
children because they are culturally not advanced 
enough. To desegregate the schools now would 
lower the quality of white education, and pos- 
sibly also that of the Negro. If I can believe some 
of the recent critics—and I do—the quality of 
American education is none too high as it is. 

D: Sounds like a poor argument to me. I don’t 
think you can cite convincing proof that the qual- 
ity of education is lowered by the admission of 
Negroes to white classrooms. In fact we have 
several statements, publicized by the USOE, that 
the exact opposite has occurred in large deseg- 
regated systems. But even assuming that quality 
might suffer for a few years, wouldn’t the long- 
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run social gains, the gains to democracy, far out- 
weigh any temporary setbacks of that sort? After 
all, don’t forget-—I must repeat it—the Negroes 
are citizens too. 

S: I’m not forgetting it, but maybe you don’t 
know that the more intelligent Negroes in the 
South don’t want integrated schools. The present 
social milieu there is the product of a sifted, his- 
torical wisdom. Whites and Negroes have effected 
a unique social balance. Desegregation would be 
an entering wedge to violate and disrupt this sta- 
bility—in fact, it already is having this effect. It 
confronts white and black alike with a confusing, 
unfamiliar social situation with which neither is 
able to cope. In this century the Negro has been 
gaining steadily in economic, political, and social 
status, and this has been done, please note, with 
much help by whites, including Southerners. He 
has achieved a social and cultural identi:, far su- 
perior to what he had in slave times. Tnese pain- 
fully obtained gains will be in danger if the South 
is forced by outside influences to do things it is 
not ready for. As I see it, it’s actually in the in- 
terest of the Negroes to avoid forcing this issue 
now. 

D: I’m forced to question these statements. 
You say the South has worked out a social bal- 
ance, but would you say it’s an equitable one? 
You say the Negro stands to lose his present 
status and identity if there is desegregation. But 
what kind of status and identity does he have? 
How would you like to trade places with him? 
And last, you seem to be afraid the Negro’s gains 
to date would be endangered. What this comes to 
is a threat that the Southern whites would put these 
gains in danger. This sounds like some kind of 
social blackmail. Should the federal government 
ransom these gains by offering the Southern states 
increased authority at the expense of federal au- 
thority? Talk about irony! 

S: Very interesting, I’m sure, but could we get 
down to some specific facts? I happen to like 
facts. You question my statement that desegrega- 
tion would lower the quality of education, but the 
fact is that studies of several of our large cities 
have shown delinquency to be much higher in the 
Negro schools and neighborhoods than in white 
schools and neighborhoods. The problem of de- 
linquency is yearly becoming more serious in the 
country as a whole, among the whites as well as 
among Negroes. Now, if we desegregate the 
schools we can expect that delinquency will in- 
crease and morality will suffer. We can expect 
an increase in illegitimate births and social dis- 
ease. The going standards of cleanliness and re- 
spect for property, characteristic of the whites, 
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will suffer. Do we want these things to happen? 
I don’t think so. Rather the reverse. 


D: Ah, so you, and the Southerners, are afraid 
of miscegenation, social disease, and all that. 
Well, without desegregation there’s been consid- 
erable mixing of the races in the past, and I doubt 
that there would be any increase simply because 
Negro children share the same educational ex- 
perience as the whites. The Negro response has 
been what would be expected sociologically. He 
has responded normally to an abnormal environ- 
ment. He has not been afforded a social experience 
which would result in desirable or approved quali- 
ties of character. Give him a rich, democratic en- 
vironment—that’s to say, equality of opportunity 
—and you'll find, I think, that he will come off 
well. In many instances, in the states where he 
has more equality, he has already done so. Psy- 
chologists have not been able to discover any 
constitutional or genetic inferiority in the Negro. 
The answer is not to deprive him of the dignity 
or self-respect which comes with being accepted 
as a first-class citizen, but to provide him with 
those opportunities and experiences which will 
develop his potential. Given adequate opportunity, 
we may with confidence expect the Negro to 
respond in the same manner as the white. I be- 
lieve, and I think you do too, that a normal re- 
sponse to normal social experience may be ex- 
pected to produce desirable qualities in the Negro 
as in the white. 


S: You continue to talk in abstract, general 
terms. I’m concerned with the present reality. The 
fact is that only a slow social evolution is possible 
in the South today, and in this it is no different 
from any community anywhere. Social evolution 
is always slow. An attempt to force social change 
down the throats of unwilling Southerners will 
almost certainly result in bloodshed, widespread 
social dislocation, breakdown of authority. The 
Southern people are not willing to forget their 
deep regional pride; neither are they disposed 
to be dismissed as naughty step-children. We may 
see a chain reaction of violence. The situation may 
very well degenerate into anarchy, with the more 
irresponsible elements taking control. People of 
good will everywhere, both white and Negro, could 
easily be drawn into a seething caldron of hate 
and nihilism. When this happens, individual re- 
sponsibility evaporates and mobbism takes over, 
with events no longer under the control of either 
the individual or government. Where does ef- 
fective authority and responsibility now lie? With 
the Supreme Court, which began the train of 
events by forcing desegregation on the South? 
Does the responsibility of both the Court and 
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individual citizens everywhere disappear as con- 
trol over events is lost? Does the responsibility 
of the federal government extend to, but not be- 
yond, the instigation of this sequence of events, 
and stop when the going gets rough? 


D: It seems to me that you’re setting up straw 
men. You speak of bloodshed, anarchy, and so on, 
but the blame seems to roost somewhere in the 
distance, with the Supreme Court or the federal 
government. You like facts. Well, who is actually 
shedding whose blood? I fail to see how you can 
disregard or absolve from blame the local people 
—individual Southerners, I mean. Aren’t they 
right on the scene performing the acts of violence? 
Doesn’t some responsibility rest with them? Mor- 
ally, how can it be shifted to a distant place, or 
distant agencies? I wonder whether you under- 
stand the function of our judiciary. The federal 
courts must decide issues brought before them, 
over which they have jurisdiction, in accordance 
with law. Under our system of government, they 
constitute the agency charged with the responsi- 
bility of interpreting the manner in which the law 
applies in each particular case brought before 
them. The Supreme Court has given its decision 
in the matter of desegregation, and this then be- 
comes the law, binding on us all whether we as 
individuals like it or not. Of course there are 
people, in this case some Southerners—not by any 
means all, I think—who disagree with this de- 
cision. But they are bound legally to obey it un- 
less or until the law is changed. It seems to me 
that the responsibility of the federal courts is 
defined about as well as one could expect. Re- 
sponsibility for a chain of events related to a 
court decision must rest where each event occurs, 
with the people involved in each particular event. 


S: I see that point all right, but I just can’t 
feel that the South should be subjected to judicial 
tyranny, as I think it is now. A couple of gener- 
ations ago the Supreme Court gave the “Separate 
but Equal” ruling, and the South has been doing 
its best to honor that ruling. In fact, I’ve read 
that the Southern states as a group spend a higher 
fraction of their total income for school purposes 
than their counterparts elsewhere, and a propor- 
tionate share of this goes to the creation and main- 
tenance of schools for Negroes. Now, in the mid- 
dle of their efforts to comply with the Court's 
earlier instructions, they are told to throw them 
out and do something else. They’re labelled as 
enemies of democracy and schemers against the 
interests of the Negro because of the Court’s in- 
consistency. Are we to have government by 
judicial whim? Is the Supreme Court to set itself 
up as the chief instrument for social change i 
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America? If so, is this democratic? The Court no 
longer seems bound by provisions of the Constitu- 
tion itself, nor even by its own previous decisions. 
In fact, it seems to have become a kind of super- 
agency, independent of and superior to the other 
agencies, the executive and the legislative. Note 
too that the Court, not being made up of elected 
officials, is in a very real sense not answerable to 
the people. Are we to get ourselves into a situa- 
tion in which the crucial policy-making body in our 
country is foot-loose and fancy-free to do as it 
pleases regardless of legal precedent, constitution- 
ality, regional differences, preference of the peo- 
ple? It’s worth recalling that ex-Justice Byrnes be- 
lieves we have come to the point where the 
social philosophy of the Supreme Court is being 
imposed on the nation through an abuse of the 
Court’s power. The function of the Court is to 
secure legal justice within the framework of the 
Constitution of the United States and national 
legislation; it is not its function deliberately to 
set about reconstructing the country socially and 
morally in accordance with personal prejudices 
or beliefs of the judges. We must hope, of course, 
that the decisions of the Court will result in better 
or truer social justice, but social justice should be 
considered only a by-product of the judicial de- 
cisions, not their primary concern. The Court’s 
function is to give legal interpretations and only 
legal interpretations. There is no sound or legal 
basis for the Court’s substitution of moral and 
social judgments for legal judgments. 

D: I agree that the Supreme Court has become 
an agency whose power, probably, goes beyond 
that envisioned by the makers of the Constitution. 
I've read what Byrnes has to say, too. He thinks 
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the Court has been exceeding its authority lately, 
but he doesn’t say who is to be responsible for 
deciding just when the Court has stepped out of 
bounds, and he doesn’t suggest any alternative 
to the Court. I’m sure neither he nor you proposes 
that we change our governmental organization— 
in other words abolish the Supreme Court—just 
to accommodate the South. But more important 
than this: times change, and to implement social 
change the law must change. The law is not a 
fixed and unalterable quantity. If it were, we would 
still be living under feudal law, with hundreds of 
obsolete laws cluttering up the social scene. For 
instance, a man might be put to death for stealing 
a loaf of bread, as he could have been only about 
a hundred years ago. The law must be responsive 
to social and moral change. Yes, the Supreme 
Court has made decisions whose effect is to alter 
the social structure, but in doing so it is respond- 
ing to the demands of moral and social change. 
As for its being independent of the wishes of 
the people, I believe the majority in our coun- 
try approve of this decision on desegregation. 
Wouldn’t it seem reasonable to expect the South 
to fall in line with the rest of the country, par- 
ticularly since the Southern states which object to 
desegregation constitute a relatively small frac- 
tion of the nation? 

S: (Sighing) How is it you don’t ask me any 
simple questions? 

D: I don’t know. I guess it would be nice if 
all important questions turned out to be the 
simple ones. 

S: That would certainly make life easier for 
us, wouldn’t it—and for everyone else too! 





> Provocative statements heard during the Feb- 
ruary convention of the American Association of 
School Administrators, as reported by The Council 
Reporter, published at the University of Buffalo: 

@ Teaching machines will be used for approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the instruction in the not-too- 
distant future. 

@ You show me a school where there is good 
morale and I will show you a school that does not 
have a new idea. 

® The only thing that research on educational TV 
has proved is that more students can learn facts 
from a lecture; yet we decided long ago that other 
teaching methods are more effective than the lecture 
in achieving classroom objectives. 

® Board members, administrators, and teachers 
can agree to cooperate at the national level where 
they pose no threat to one another. The real problem 
is to obtain this relationship in the local district. 


>» “Whatever the law, nothing should be more 
apparent to responsible persons than that legal sup- 
pression, over and above the necessary maintenance 
of public order, is a thoughtless and self-defeating 
reaction. The present wave of Negro protests may or 
may not peter out; it may or may not reach out 
for bigger objects than a hot dog or a cup of cof- 
fee; it may or may not utilize other methods than 
the ‘sit-in.’ Whatever turn immediate events take, 
what has happened so far is another warning— 
how many are we entitled to?—that Southern- 
ers must build into their societies social, economic, 
and political practices which meet the needs and 
aspirations of a new order of Negroes.” 

—Special Report, The Student Protest 


Movement, Southern Regional Councsl 


* * * 


If this is the best of possible worlds, what then are 
the others? 


—Voltasre 





What Have Our History 
Textbooks Emphasized? 


By FRANK R. CAPUTO 


HE importance of textbooks cannot be un- 
pote in any assessment of what goes 

on in the schools. John A. Nietz, an author- 
ity in the history of education, has said, “If we 
know what textbooks were used in any particular 
area during any period, then by an analysis of 
those books we can determine rather definitely 
what was taught in that place at that time.” 

Thus a study of United States history textbooks 
has disclosed information which is both interest- 
ing and significant in the analysis of instruction. 
Eighty-seven first edition junior high texts pub- 
lished in the United States between 1886 and 
1954 were analyzed on the basis of aims and pur- 
poses expressed by the authors, their subject mat- 
ter, and the special teaching aids they employ. 

Out of 51,509 pages contained in all these texts, 
20,478 (39.4 per cent) are devoted to prefaces, 
illustrations, indexes, and other teaching aids, 
while 31,231 pages (66.6 per cent) are devoted to 
straight subject matter exposition. 

All but two of the texts contain a statement 
of aims, and there are almost as many different 
aims as there are writers. Before the turn of the 
century many texts were so poorly written and 
methods of teaching were so rigid and formal 
that student interest in history at this grade 
level was at low ebb. It is no surprise that 
the most frequently mentioned aim was that of 
developing interest. And it still is! One text states 
that it does not pretend to teach an organized 
body of facts, and this is substantiated by the 
forty-two pages devoted to John Smith’s ad- 
ventures. In another text, thirty-four songs are 
reproduced, with words and music, “to supply 
students with interesting materials.” Other aims 
most frequently emphasized are: “to help develop 
good citizenship”; “to develop patriotism”; and 
“to present the history of our country.” 

Several texts are written with the aim of telling 
the history of the nation from a specific state’s 
point of view. Ten of the texts are written by 
authors who, without reserve, state their sym- 
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pathies for and affiliation with the South. One 
author deplores the interpretations of most texts 
written prior to 1904 because they “leaned too 
much toward a Northern point of view.” 

A few of the unusual aims are: “to show the 
importance of woman’s work,” “to prepare a 
text to serve as a self aid in study hall,” and “to 
emphasize character study.” 

In our categorization, “subject matter” consisted 
of narrative content and was classified under 
the twenty headings shown in Figure 1 below. A 
wide range in emphasis upon identical topics is 
manifested by the various authors. One text, for 
example, devotes 47.3 per cent of its space to 
the wars in which the U. S. has been involved, 
whereas another devotes only 4.7 per cent to 
the same topic. Colonial history takes up 38.8 
per cent of subject matter in one text and 6.7 in 
another. The per cent of subject matter devoted 
to government is 29.1 in one text and 3.4 in an- 
other. One text omits any mention of travel and 
transportation. A look at Table I will show that 
war and colonial history together receive as much 
content allotment as do the last sixteen topics. 

A sub-division of the total period into five 
shorter periods was made in order to discover 
trends. From 1886 to 1954 there is an increase in 
emphasis in every topic except those of aborigines, 
discovery and exploration, slavery, government, 
colonial history, and war. The greatest deemphasis 
takes place in the latter two topics, whereas the 
greatest increase in emphasis is in the topic of 
industrial progress. Table II shows the extent 
of change in recent years. 

Widely differing interpretations of facts and 
events are evident. No two writers present the 
same topics, and, by the same token, no two 
writers treat their topics in the same light. In 
writing about war, for example, there is much 
emotionalism, nationalism, and sectional preju- 
dice. Essential facts are distorted and often 
omitted entirely. 

An analysis of the teaching and learning aids 
reveals twenty-five different teaching devices. The 
two most frequently employed are pictures, of 
which there are 19,638, and maps, of which there 
are 3,959. Much variation, however, is again eVi- 
dent. One text contains no pictures while another 
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Table I. AVERAGE PER CENT OF SUBJECT Table Il. AVERAGE PER CENT OF SUBJECT 


MATTER DEVOTED TO DIFFERENT 
TOPICS: 1886-1954 


Subject Matter Per Cent 
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War 

Colonial History 
Government and Politics 
Discovery and Exploration 
Miscellaneous 

Territorial Expansion 
industrial Progress 

Foreign Relations 
Economics 

Slavery 

Travel and Transportation 
Social Aspects 

Inventions 

European Backgrounds 
Aborigines 

Immigration 

Education 

World Peace 

Recreation 

Religion 


MATTER DEVOTED TO DIFFERENT 
TOPICS, 1944-54 


Per Cent 
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War 

Colonial History 
Government and Politics 
Discovery and Exploration 
Miscellaneous 

Territorial Expansion 
Industrial Progress 
Foreign Relations 
Economics 

Slavery 

Travel and Transportation 
Social Aspects 

Inventions 

Evropean Backgrounds 
Aborigines 

Immigration 

Education 

World Peace 

Recreation 

Religion 





has 638. There are seven maps in one text and 
ninety-eight in another. 

The average number of teaching aids per book 
is as follows: pictures, 225.7; maps, 45.5; car- 
toons, 4.8; tables, 4.4; graphs,3.5; and charts, 2.0. 
For the total period there is an average increase 
in each aid. Also observed is the improvement 
in the quality of these aids as well as in those 
which lend themselves to qualitative analysis, such 


as questions, suggested projects, and indexes. 

Michael Kraus, noted historiographer, has said, 
“Our conception of the past has been molded by 
our historians, whose personal tastes have chosen 
particular episodes around which to fashion their 
stories. Actual events do not live because of their 
occurrence; they live because writers have re- 
created them.” This study is a verification and ex- 
plication of his insightful words. 





A False Antithesis? 


> As events in Europe within our lifetime have all 
too clearly demonstrated, the greatest single need 
of a free society is a widespread determination 
among the citizens to defend the basic principles 
of that society against external and internal foes. 
A spirit of freedom coupled with an understanding of 
the nature of our governmental machinery and an 
interest in improving this machinery is essential for 
the continuation of a government based on the con- 
sent of the governed. This paramount national need 
tends to be forgotten in these days, at least by some 
of the more violent critics of American public edu- 
cation... . 

The national need today for as much talent as 
possible in the natural sciences must not result in 
a diminution of the quality of men and women in the 
other professions which also require a long post- 
high-school education and, hence, certain kinds of 
talent. Therefore, we must hope that every boy or 
girl who, in the high-school years, shows promise of 
being able to complete successfully a professional 


course of university study will enter upon such a 
course. The implications of such hopes for a scholar- 
ship policy [are great]. . . . But the implications 
for the policy of the guidance officers in the junior 
and senior high schools I venture to underline as 
strongly as I can. 


The type of student I have designated as the 
“academically talented” should be urged by the guid- 
ance Officers to elect during the high-school years 
as much mathematics and science as possible (these 
courses in addition to, and not at the expense of, 
English and social studies). Why the urgency? Be- 
cause unless a solid foundation in science and 
mathematics is obtained in the high-school years, 
many doors are closed at the college level. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, for a student to consider 
engineering, science, medicine, and certain branches 
of social science if he leaves high school with only 
a minimum exposure to mathematics. 


—From “Individual Development and the National Need, 
a False Antithesis,"’ delivered by James B. Conant at 
the March 2 NASSP Convention, Portland, Ore. 





Keeping Abreast in Education 


Canada Will Welcome You 

> Until May 1, Phi Delta Kappa will receive appli- 
cations from members who would like to take part 
in a unique hands-across-the-border venture planned 
by the PDK Commission on International Education. 

Fifteen fraternity men from the U.S. will be guests 
of the Canadian Education Association and Gamma 
Nu Campus Chapter, the first to be formed outside 
of the States, from September 19 through 22, 1960, 
when the CEA holds its annual convention at 
Toronto. Toronto is a burgeoning metropolis of 1,- 
500,000 with excellent hotels and shops. All of its 
schools are in session at this time, including the 
Ontario College of Education, University of Toronto, 
where Gamma Nu is located. 

The CEA is an association of education authorities 
supported by the departments of education of the 
ten provinces of Canada. Its annual convention is 
attended by administrators, teachers, trustees, pro- 
vincial education officials, and professors of educa- 
tion from all parts of the country. The convention 
program will include discussions of such problems as 
teacher education, provincial versus local responsibil- 
ity for supervision, curriculum problems, and French- 
Catholic education in Quebec. 

A special program for the Phi Delta Kappa ob- 
servers will be held on September 19. This will in- 
volve visits to schools or colleges and a combination 
of lectures plus seminar designed to give some 
orientation to education in Canada. Dr. Clifford 
Pitt, member of the PDK Commission on Interna- 
tional Education and immediate past president of 
Gamma Nu, is making the necessary arrangements. 

The visiting Phi Delta Kappans will be responsible 
for their own expenses of travel and accommodation. 
The commission will cover CEA registration fees and 
certain other costs. Interested persons should write 
to Dr. Maynard Bemis, Executive Secretary, Phi 
Delta Kappa, Eighth and Union, Bloomington, Ind., 
for further details and application forms. 


Applications for Admission Up 


> Colleges and universities are reporting increases 
in applications for admission next September ranging 
from 10 to 50 per cent higher than last year at the 
same time. Gayle C. Wilson of the University of 
Michigan gives two reasons for an expected rise 
in freshman enrollment: 1) The increase in the 
number of people of college age. 2) The increasing 
percentage of high-school graduates going to col- 
lege. 


Conant on the Junior High School 


> James B. Conant presented tentative convictions 
growing out of his study of the American junior 
high school at the Portland, Ore., convention of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
in March. Summaries: 

1. Because grades seven and eight are so impor- 
tant, the need for properly trained junior high teach- 
ers is paramount; neither the elementary nor the 
senior high teacher is usually well adapted to give 
instruction in these grades. 

2. Grade eight should be fully departmentalized. 
By this time the delicate balance between the child- 
centered curriculum and the subject-centered curri- 
culum is shifting to the latter. 

3. The seventh grade should be transitional be- 
tween the self-contained class of grades one to six 
and the departmentalization of grade eight. 

4. In grade eight, or in grades seven and eight, 
the following subjects should be required of all 
pupils: English, social studies, mathematics, science, 
art, music, physical education, industrial arts for 
boys, and home economics for girls. The flexibility 
afforded by the seven- period day makes it preferable 
to the six-period day. 

5. Drastic revisions of the physical education 
program may be in order before the ideal of five 
periods a week can be achieved. 

6. In the ninth grade, the curriculum should 
provide for introduction of the usual sequential 
elective programs as well as the continuation of the 
required courses in general education. Many stu- 
dents will keep up their interest in art, music, and 
industrial arts, while others will elect foreign lan- 
guages and algebra instead of general mathematics. 
Personal typing might well be appropriate to the 
junior high grades. 

7. In grade eight there probably should be ability 
grouping into three groups, preferably subject-by-sub- 
ject in English, social studies, mathematics, and sci- 
ence. 

8. The teaching of reading has become the sub- 
ject of tremendous interest, especially in the large 
cities; it is a function of the schools at all levels now. 

9. There should be full-time guidance personnel 
to direct the testing program, etc. 

10. The highly gifted must be given an accelerated 
program in some areas, although opinion has not 
yet crystallized as to how large a percentage of the 
school should be included in the group or how it 
should be formed. 
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11. Superintendents and principals must be par- 
ticularly concerned with the whole matter of artic- 
ulation, and the problem will increase as more at- 
tention is paid to individual needs and as earlier 
differentiation takes place. 

12. All schools should have a fully qualified 
librarian who runs a well-stocked central library. 

13. Students in grades seven and eight should 
spend a considerable portion of their time in English 
classes developing skill in writing varieties of sen- 
tences, paragraphs, and even short essays. 

14. Dramatics, musical activities, intra-mural ath- 
letics, dances—all have their place in the transitional 
years of grades seven and eight. 

15. In some communities those activities based on 
competitive athletics and public performance have 
gone much too far in the junior high. 

16. Such factors as existing building facilities will 
determine whether a system is organized in a certain 
way—6-3-3, 6-6, 8-4, and so on. There is no over- 
whelming evidence to show that grade nine belongs 
with grade ten or with grade eight. It would seem 
that some boys and perhaps many girls would fare 
better in terms of the “social” argument if the 
break between junior and senior high schools were 
between the eighth and ninth grades; others might 
fare better if it came between nine and ten. How- 
ever, there are good arguments in favor of an organ- 
ization which provides an eighth grade of at least 
125-150 pupils. This many are needed to depart- 
mentalize, group, and offer a broad program satis- 
factorily. 


The Need for Doctors of Medicine 


> Last year there were some 235,000 doctors of 
medicine and 14,000 doctors of osteopathy for a 
population of 177 million people in the U.S. This 
is 141 physicians per 100,000. In 1959 there were 
6,900 graduates of schools of medicine and 470 
graduates of schools of osteopathy. The plans of 
present and developing schools indicate that the 
total output will increase to between 7,400 and 7,900 
by 1965. This would not be adequate to maintain 
the current ratio of physicians to population. To 
maintain this ratio would require, by 1975, an an- 
nual 11,000 graduates, 3,600 more than were grad- 
uated in 1959, 


—Physicians for a Growing America, 
U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


High-School Drop-outs: Why and How Many? 


> The U. S. Office of Education recently reported 
the reasons for school drop-outs in the fourteen to 
eighteen age bracket as follows: 13 per cent leave 
school to work; 5 per cent enter military service; 
25 per cent are married and choose to leave; and 57 
per cent drop out because of dissatisfaction with 
school. Altogether, almost 50 per cent of all chil- 
dren entering the first grade drop out of school prior 
to —— graduation, most of them after sixth 
grade. 
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College Salaries Up Again... 


®> The median salary paid in 1959-60 to U.S. 
college teachers of all ranks is $6,711. For men 
it is $6,906, for women $5,865. Four out of five 
college teachers are men. Apparently, annual in- 
creases in salaries of college teachers have leveled 
off at a fraction more than six per cent a year. There 
was a bulge up to 8.2 per cent in 1957-58, but a 
year later the figure was 6.3 per cent and this year 
it is 6.7 per cent. 

These and other data are included in Salaries Paid 
and Salary Practices in Universities, Colleges, and 
Junior Colleges, 1959-60, recently issued by the NEA 
Research Division. It may be ordered for $1 per copy 
from the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


But Truck Driver Makes as Much 


> Says Jean Paul Mather, president of the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts: The average associate pro- 
fessor’s salary for all of the four year colleges and 
universities of this country is a little below that of a 
full-time union truck driver. Jimmy [Hoffa], then, 
is doing better by his boys than the states, corpora- 
tions, and individuals who support American higher 
education. 


CBE Is Watching—and Pinching—You 


> In summation, it would seem, at least from 
where we sit, that education has a long way to go 
before it can be considered a genuine profession. 
It has become a closed system, impervious to out- 
side opinion and notably uncritical within its own 
ranks, What its leaders seem to be looking for is 
a bigger and better union card which will guarantee 
tenure, which will free schoolmen from criticism 
and any public questioning of viewpoint, or of ac- 
countability for performance, and which will legal- 
ize the status quo. 

As long as educators exist in an atmosphere 
largely isolated from, or barely tolerating, scholarly 
pursuits and the humanities, they will remain techni- 
cians rather than professionals. And all the well- 
meaning pedagogical bustle they advocate for the 
teacher—paying dues, reading trade journals, attend- 
ing workshops, piling education courses on educa- 
tion courses—will not make the teacher a profes- 
sional either. Administrator, professor of education, 
teacher—all these become professionals only as they 
assume the responsibilities as well as the privileges of 
a profession. The responsibility of all those engaged 
in education is to learning, to transmitting to each 
generation the accumulated knowledge, perhaps even 
some of the wisdom, of the race. What is needed 
above all to make education a genuine profession 
is that all its practitioners become truly educated men 
and women. 


—Mortimer Smith, in the February, 


1960, CBE Bulletin 
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Three Teacher Classifications 


> Says William J. Woodham, Jr., superintendent 
of Escambia County Schools, Pensacola, Florida: “If 
I had my way, there would be at least three classifi- 
cations of teachers: 1) Teacher. This would require 
five years of preparation, including one full year of 
internship and instruction in theory and methods. 
The completion of this program would entitle the 
student to full certification as a teacher. 2) Career 
Teacher. Requirements for this level would include 
the program completed for full certification, plus an 
additional year of study in the subject-matter area 
and in research. 3) Professional Teacher. The status 
of the professional teacher would require seven years 
of preparation, with at least two years of teaching 
experience at the career-teacher level. The seventh 
year of preparation would be devoted to a con- 
centrated program for a highly specialized area in 
education, such as school psychologist or curricu- 
lum consultant.” 


CED on National Need, Local Control 


> “The national interest in good schools every- 
where and the national interest in a decentralized 
school system are not irreconcilable. The combination 
of these two interests calls for the assumption of an 
important but limited responsibility by the federal 
government. This is a residual responsibility. It is to 
provide support to the extent necessary in situations 
where the decentralized system cannot provide good 
schools. . . . The clear and present need is for fed- 
eral assistance to the states that have extremely low 
personal incomes relative to the number of school 


children.” 
—Committee for Economic Development 


Few Teachers’ Sons Enter Teaching 
® Do teachers encourage their sons to become 
teachers? 

At Ohio State University in 1958, only three 
fathers of males in teacher preparatory curricula, 
among 123 men students questioned, were teachers. 
Generally, men in teaching curricula tend to come 
from low middleclass families. Small business, pro- 
duction work, and agriculture led the list of fathers’ 
occupations in a study conducted by Ellsworth Stat- 
ler. Few men reported a parental income of $10,000 
or more. A significantly larger proportion of women 
in the study reported parental income this high or 
higher. 


Teaching Attracts 39% at Northwestern 
> Teaching or a related field is the vocational 
choice of 39 per cent of the undergraduate and 
graduate students on the Evanston campus of North- 
western University this year. In 1956 it was only 
27 per cent. 
* * * 
Better schools will be the product of research 


rather than debate. 
—Lindley J. Stiles 


The ‘Identity Crisis’ in Boys 

> Perhaps [the] need for a dependable, vivid image 
of authority [is] a clue to what seems to be a morals 
revolt. Consider, first of all, that it is boys, rather 
than girls, who steal cars, flaunt their sexuality ir. 
responsibly or defiantly, and get into violent fights, 
Doesn't it appear likely that this behavior reflects 
the boy’s reaction to the difficulty of establishing his 
identity as a male, as an individual of power and 
skill and worth? 

In girls, the “identity crisis” seems to be less 
severe. Most girls wish to marry and have a home 
and children. They play with dolls, play house, learn 
to sew, and help in the kitchen and around the 
house or apartment. They are aware early and con- 
tinuously of the mother’s role in the household, 

Not so with boys. Their future role is often a 
mysterious one. Many city boys have only vague 
notions about how father makes a living. They 
seldom go to the office or the plant, and when they 
do they are not intrigued by what they see. It offers 
them none of the chance-taking physical achievement 
or the masterful enterprise they instinctively crave. 
They cannot be part of it. They have no chance to 
learn how it feels to be a breadwinner. 

Just as blurred, in the boy’s eyes, is father’s role 
at home. Frequently he is mother’s helper—washing 
dishes, sweeping floors, changing diapers, and sup- 
porting mother’s authority. At other times he is like 
a kind of awkward St. Bernard trying to play with 
the puppies, to be a “pal” to his children. Yet the 
young boy, who has any number of real pals of his 
own age, would prefer a father who lives the role of 
the senior male in the family, setting up and main- 
taining standards of performance, of discipline, or 
order. 


—T. Lefoy Richman, in “Is There a 
Morals Revolt Among Youth?" National 
Parent-Teacher, Nov., 1959 


Crane on Boys and Jacks 


> Even if boys are simply placed in an all-feminine 
environment by chance or force of circumstances, 
it is possible for a boy to develop a feminine outlook. 
Long-continued association in early life will exert 
a strong educational influence and even curb a child's 
natural tendencies. Much sexual behavior is a result 
of training and not an inherited or instinctive trait. 
For example, when farmers wish to produce mules, 
they breed a male donkey to a female horse (mare). 
But there seems to be a tendency for donkeys to 
stick to donkeys, so the male (jack) often will have 
nothing to do with the mare. Thus farmers have 
learned that it is wise to take the male donkey from 
its mother when it is a colt and rear it among horses. 
Then it seems to get the idea that it is a horse and 
will thereafter react to female horses like a typical 


stallion. 
—Dr. George Crane’s “Worry Clinic’ 
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pe On January 13, the California State Board of 
Education adopted a credential structure which will 
drastically modify the present complex system. A 
critical principle enunciated in the board’s state- 
ment: “Credential requirements should be stated 

as general terms as possible. Requirements 
should encourage each teacher education institution to 
experiment in the development of its own sequence 
within the broad scope established by the state 


> The completion of a new series of ten educa- 
tional films, “Horizons of Science,” designed to de- 
velop a better understanding of science and scientists 
as well as to interest high-school students in science 
careers, Was announced in late February by the Edu- 
cational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. The films 
have been in preparation for two years, aided by 
grants from the National Science Foundation. 


> How 1,100 mentally retarded young adults were 
able to earn more than $1,800,000 in their first year 
after rehabilitation is told in a feature article in the 
first issue Of Rehabilitation Record, a new 40-page, 
bi-monthly periodical prepared by the Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, U.S. Office of Education. A 
years subscription is $1.75. Address the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office. 


> A corrected release from the University of Illi- 
nois notes that a change in admission requirements 
there, reported in the February KAPPAN as applying 
to all students, applies only to students entering the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences and curricula 
in art and music. Such students will be required 
to have two years of high-school study of foreign 


language, effective in September, 1964. 


> Only one out of ten parents of high-school stu- 
dents was graduated from college, but five of ten 
aspire to have their children gain college degrees, 
according to a poll of 5,000 Michigan families with 
tenth and twelfth grade pupils. The poll was made 
by John X. Jamrich, Michigan State University. 


Pm Says Harlan Hatcher, University of Michigan 
president: “The fundamental educational question 
lacing the nation today is not whether we have 
federal aid to education but how much aid, in what 
form, and for what purposes.” 


> An abundant and increasing supply of highly 
educated people has become the absolute prerequisite 
of social and economic development in our world. 
It is rapidly becoming a condition for national sur- 


vival. 
Peter Drucker 
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> There are two things that have to happen before 
an idea catches on. One is that the idea should 
be good. The other is that it should fit in with 
the temper of the age. If it does not, even a good 
idea may be pé assed ‘by. 
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> Some 36 per cent of the teachers in California 
are men, while only 22 per cent of the teachers across 
the nation are men. 

> Training is everything. The peach was once a 


bitter almond: cauliflower is nothing but cabbage 
with a college education. 


> ‘Tis education forms the common mind: Just as 
the twig is bent the tree’s inclined. 





R BONDS 


Dear Editor: 

The decision of the 27th Biennial Council of Phi 
Delta Kappa to ask the fraternity’s top officials to 
take positions on important educational issues may 
not be an unmitigated blessing. 

It is heartening, of course, to know that PDK 
officials are ready and able to stand up and be 
counted on controversial matters. Exhibiting the 
courage of one’s convictions—even in this post- 
McCarthy era—is not something to be undertaken 
lightly, and it speaks highly of the fraternity’s top 
officials that they are going to lay it on the line 
with respect to the crucial problems facing the 
education profession. 

The danger in this decision by the 27th Biennial 
Council lies in the possibility that purvevors of un- 
popular points of view may no longer find it easy 
to air their opinions within the fraternity. I think 
particularly of the fraternity’s magazine, the Pui 
DELTA KAPPAN. 

At this point in its evolution, the KAPPAN is prob- 
ably the most lively, intelligent, and irreverent edu- 
cational journal published in the United States. It 
seems plain that this is so because you have welcomed 
to its pages articles written in clear, spirited English 
prose, and have seen fit to place, cheek by jowl. 
blunt-spoken pieces in admirable conflict with one 
another. The contrast between this vigorous kind of 
journalism and the bland. flaccid quality of [name 
withheld as matter of taste, not policy], for example, 
should be embarrassing to the latter. 

It is the possible disappearance of this stimulating 
climate of dissent from the pages of the PHt DELTA 
KAPPAN (with all that this implies for the fraternity) 
that worries me. It would be interesting to have a 
statement from you on this point.—THORWALD Es- 
BENSEN (Beta Rho Field A-23), coordinator of 
secondary education, Humboldt County Schools, 
Eureka, Calif 


Editor's Note: The prosessional stafi likes to 
think that your fears are groundless. If the calli- 
her of men attracted to the PDK board con- 

“ 


tinues as high as in the past, they really are 
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